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By  LEW  HAHN,  Managing  Director 


Whose  Fault? 

Rising  above  the  normal  optimism  of  mercantile 
circles  numerous  dissatisfactions  have  been  expressed 
over  the  growing  difficulty  of  building  a  sufficient 
ready-to-wear  volume. 

“How  can  we  get  the  volume,”  one  veteran  spec¬ 
ialty  shop  man  asks,  “when  the  women  wear  so  little 
and  when  they  won’t  pay  more  than  S15  for  a  dress?” 

That’s  the  problem  all  over  the  country. 

And  whose  fault  is  it? 

«  «  «  «  « 

If  women  don’t  want  to  wear  clothes,  it  is  well 
nigh  impossible  to  persuade  them  to  do  so. 

In  the  final  analysis  the  women  will  do  just  about 
as  they  see  fit — especially  if  you  argue  with  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  are  keenly  susceptible  to 
that  greatest  of  all  arguments — “all  the  women  are 
doing  so  and  so,”  etc. 

Until,  in  that  mysterious  way  with  which  all  men 
are  familiar  but  which  no  man  ever  understood, 
there  springs  up  a  consensus  of  feminine  opinion  in 
favor  of  more  clothes  perhaps  the  retailer  might  just 
as  well  dismiss  any  hope  that  women  can  be  brought 
to  accept  again  the  voluminous  habits  of  dressing 
which  have  distinguished  other  generations. 

*  *  «  «  « 

For  the  fact,  however,  that  “leo/nen  will  not  pay 
more  than  $15  for  a  dress”  it  is  easier  to  fix  the 
responsibility  upon  the  retailers  themselves. 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  pros¬ 
perity-blessed  land  retail  stores — all  retail  stores — 
have  persistently  devoted  their  advertising  space  to 
the  effort  to  prove  to  the  women  that  they  are 
foolish  to  pay  more  than  $8.74,  $9.98,  $12.75,  $14.98, 


— and  other  similarly  intriguing  bargain  pj-ices — for 
dresses. 

Before  this  statement  is  challenged  let  us  rusli  on 
to  the  full  thought. 

Retail  merchants  must  believe  that  advertising  has 
some  infiuence  upon  the  purchasing  habits  of  the 
public.  Else  they  would  not  spend  so  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  dollars  for  advertising. 

If  it  is  granted — and  it  cannot  be  denied — that 
advertising  influences  people  to  come  to  the  store, 
then  they  come  for  the  things  which  are  advertised. 

Think  that  over! 

If  advertising  influences  people  to  come  to  the 
store,  they  come  for  the  things  which  they  see  adver¬ 
tised. 

And  when  they  see — as  they  do,  all  over  the 
country  in  the  best  quality  stores  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  grade  stores — always  the  cheapest  of  the  low- 
end  merchandise  advertised,  they  can  get  only  one 
inference  from  it — 

— that  is  that  thousands  of  other  women  are  buy¬ 
ing  the  cheaper  things  and  that  it  is  a  waste  of 

money  to  buy  the  nicer,  higher-priced  clothes. 

*  *  »  *  » 

Women  are  quick  to  follow  what  they  recognize 
as  the  consensus  of  feminine  opinion. 

When  they  feel  that,  because  other  women  are 
wearing  beautifully-made,  expensive  clothes,  they 
too  are  expected  to  have  such  things — they  get  them. 

Conversely,  when  they  assume  that  most  other 
women  have  ceased  to  be  particular  about  work¬ 
manship  and  quality,  they  also  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
these  allurements. 

Perhaps  you  find  it  just  as  profitable  to  sell  the 
low-end  stuff  as  the  better  merchandise.  If  so,  there’s 
nothing  to  argue. 

If,  however,  your  ready-to-wear  dej)artment8  carr>" 
nice  merchandise  which  you  want  to  sell  and  you  find 
it  increasingly  difficult  to  do  so,  if  you  find  the  aver¬ 
age  price  at  which  women  w'ill  readily  purchase  so 
low  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  satisfactory  volume 
in  dollars  and  cents,  and  you  find  the  profit  on  that 
volume  growing  less  satisfying — look  over  your  adver¬ 
tising  for  the  last  six  months  or  so  and  see  if  it 
hasn't  been  steadily  used  to  convince  women  that 
they  are  fools  to  buy  nice  merchandise. 

*  «  »  *  # 

Most  retailers  forget  that  women  do  not  under¬ 
stand  the  ])roblems  of  the  store. 

Women  have  a  way  of  reasoning  along  their  own 
lines  and  the  average  retailer  would  be  amazed  if 
he  ever  took  the  trouble  to  study  out  the  feminine 
reactions  to  things  done  by  the  store  which  appear 
so  obvious  and  crystalline  to  him. 

It  is  a  trait  of  many  women  to  resist  consciously  • 
believing  in  things  which  are  told  them  and  then 
subconciously  to  be  influenced,  nevertheless,  by 
such  statements. 

When  the  lurid  imagination  of  the  advertiser  has 
been  called  upon  for  a  plausible  excuse  for  a  great 
sale,  the  average  woman  doesn’t  believe  what  the 
advertising  tells  her — but  she  goes  to  the  sale  just 
the  same. 

Consumers  are  more  or  less  skeptical  concerning 
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the  claims  that  are  made  in  advertising  and  yet  adver¬ 
tising  does  largely  inlluence  them  and  sticking  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  American  women  are  a 
great  many  queer  survivals  of  persistently  adver¬ 
tised  statements. 

The  constant  repetition  in  retail  advertising  of 
low-«‘nd  prices  on  ready-to-wear,  and  other  merchan¬ 
dise  which  women  huy,  has  had  a  tremendous  in- 
flueiue  in  bringing  the  woman  to  your  store  with  the 
thought  in  her  mind  that  she  ought  to  he  ahle  to 
buy  a  satisfactory  dress  for  “about  S15.” 
***** 

What's  the  remedy? 

Should  all  the  stores,  all  over  the  country,  quit 
advertising  the  low  end  goods  and  start  advertising 
the  better  qualities? 

Bv  no  means.  That  might  prove  calamitous. 
The  first  reaction  of  the  women  then  would  be  that 
the  stores  had  all  boosted  prices  unfairly.  Volume 
would  doubtless  suffer. 

The  sane  course  would  be  to  use  the  advertising 
to  let  women  know  that  really  nice  things,  at  more 
expensive  prices,  have  not  gone  out  of  style — that 
many  w’omen  are  just  as  punctilious  about  quality 
and  workmanship  as  they  ever  were-— that  it  still 
is  a  mark  of  distinction  to  wear  good  clothes. 

Every  advertisement  of  the  store  should  carry 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  the  store  is  prepared 
to  serve  women  with  finer  grades  as  well  as  the  low- 
end  things  which  have  been  so  widely  featured. 
And  the  mere  statement — ^“We  have  dresses  (for 
example)  in  all  the  finer  grades  up  to  $175,”  is  not 
sufficient,  for  the  woman  will  believe  that  what  you 
advertise  you  expect  to  sell  and  you  expect  to  sell 
that  thing  because  it  is  the  sort  that  other  women 
are  buying. 

***** 

This  line  of  thought  applies  not  only  to  ready-to- 
wear  hut  goes  through  the  entire  store. 

Consider  this. 

In  prosperous  America  millions  of  new  homes 
have  been  built  in  the  last  half  dozen  years. 

Even  the  smallest  of  these  new  dwellings  has  had 
to  have  at  least  one  tiled  bath  room,  in  many  cases 
up  to  four  or  five. 

The  modern  tiled  bath  is  a  luxury  costing  hundreds 
of  dollars  to  install.  Its  floor  and  walls  must  be  tiled, 
the  tub  must  be  inset,  the  fixtures  of  handsomely 
nickled  metal.  It  must  have  its  lights  and  its  mirrors. 
It  is  a  thing  of  beauty  and  of  joy. 

In  all  this,  what  opportunity  does  the  average 
retail  store  see? 

Only  the  chance,  to  invite  the  proud  house-owner 
to  put  the  crowning  touch  on  this  beautiful  bathroom 
by  buying  a  sleazy  39  cent  towell 

Surely  it  would  seem  a  simple  and  easy  thing  for 
the  retailer  to  have  faith  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  in  this  great  land  who  can  appreciate  and 
afford  to  buy  nicer  merchandise! 

***** 

No  especial  virtue  inheres  to  the  selling  of  high- 
priced  merchandise. 

It  is  quite  as  commendable  to  serve  the  masses  of 


people  with  the  smaller  incomes  as  to  serve  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Under  some  circumstances  it  may  be  more  profit¬ 
able  to  serve  the  masses  than  to  serve  the  classes, 
hut  the  field  of  trade  to  he  served  is  something  which 
should  be  established  as  a  policy  of  the  management 
determined  upon  after  the  most  careful  analysis. 

The  class  or  classes  to  he  appealed  to  should  not 
be  decided  according  to  the  vagaries  or  the  oppor¬ 
tunistic  spirit  of  your  separate  buyers. 

The  classes  of  trade  to  he  served  should  be  decided 
through  an  intelligent  understanding  of  what  classes 
the  store  can  most  satisfactorily  and  profitably  serve. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  valid  reason  why  all  stores 
alike  should  make  the  same  persistent  bids  for  the 
cheapest  trade. 

That  in  effect  is  what  seems  to  be  happening. 

Why  not  give  some  thought  to  this  question? 

***** 

Here  is  a  simple  formula  which  may  be  worth 
trying. 

In  any  given  department,  make  an  average  of  the 
prices  you  have  advertised  in  the  last  six  months. 

Take  then  the  average  of  prices  of  the  goods 
carried  in  that  department  during  the  same  time. 

Compare  the  two. 

Then  study  the  volume  of  sales  you  have  had  on 
each  price  line  and  compare  the  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  you  have  given  each  of  these  price  lines. 

Perhaps  you  will  learn  something  of  the  direction 
in  which  your  advertising  is  carrying  you. 

On  the  other  hand  you  may  find  that  in  spite 
of  the  worst  your  advertising  can  do,  your  customers 
still  know  what  they  want  and  are  insisting  on  better 
goods  than  you  advertise. 

In  that  case,  it  should  he  clearer  than  ever  that 
more  space  should  he  given  to  the  advertising  of 
the  better  class  things. 

At  any  rate,  it  never  costs  any  more  to  think. 
That’s  the  one  thing  that  never  increases  your  over¬ 
head. 

A  Little  Advertising 
Suggests  a  Big  Problem! 

One  of  the  foremost  advertising  agencies  recently 
submitted  an  alluring  proposition  to  a  number  of 
favorably  known  department  stores. 

In  brief,  this  is  the  proposal; — if  the  store  will  say 
some  nice  things  about  the  part  nationally-advertised 
goods  have  played  in  the  building  of  its  success,  that 
store  will  be  featured  in  large  advertisements  in  the 
national  advertising  media. 

To  the  retailer  looking  for  some  free  advertising 
for  his  store  the  offer  may  seem  attractive,  but  before 
acceptance  it  shouhl  be  examined  in  every  possible 
light. 

Here  is  an  excerpt  from  an  unusually  intelligent 
letter  written  to  us  by  the  Sales  Promotion  Manager 
of  a  middle-west  department  store  which  declined 
the  offer: 

“We  declined  the  invitation  on  the  basis  that 
the  selection  of  merchandise  for  sale  in  this 
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store  was  not  based  upon  whether  it  was  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  or  not.  We  maintained 
that  even  though  manufacturers  who  used 
national  media  to  promote  good  will  for  their 
products  were  careful  of  their  quality 
standards  and  prices,  we  finally  were  the 
judges  as  to  whether  this  product  should  be 
sold  in  our  store.  In  view  of  this  fact  we 
don’t  feel  that  we  care  publicly  to  endorse 
nationally-advertised  brands  in  this  national 
way.  If  we  did,  it  would  no  doubt  give  all 
readers,  and  especially  manufacturers,  a 
very  definite  opinion  that  this  store  favored 
nationally  advertised  merchandise  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  other  lines,  which,  of  course,  is  not 
the  case.” 

The  sanity  of  this  position  is  heartily  commended. 

That  store  recognizes  that  its  true  function  is  to  he 
the  purchasing  agent  for  its  community  and  not  the 
sales  agent  for  the  manufacturer,  for  it  says: 

“ — ^the  selection  of  merchandise  for  resale  in  this 
store  is  not  based  upon  whether  it  is  nationally 
advertised  or  not”  and —  “ — we  finally  must  he  the 
judges  of  whether  it  should  he  sold  in  our  store.” 

On  what  is  selection  based? 

On  the  knowledge  of  the  specific  and  peculiar 
wants  of  the  consumers  in  that  city,  gained  during 
two  generations  of  service  in  satisfying  those  wants. 

On  an  expert  knowledge  of  merchandise  values — 

— on  the  ability  to  select  merchandise  of  good 
quality  which  the  public  will  find  acceptable  at 
prices  which  do  not  have  to  include  the  cost  of 
indentification  advertising. 

Above  all,  upon  the  determination  to  preserve  the 
confidence  which  two  generations  of  square  dealing 
have  built,  and  which  makes  the  store’s  own  repu¬ 
tation  of  more  value  than  the  advertising-created 
reputation  of  the  distant  concern  which  backs  the 
brand. 

•  «  *  »  • 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  national  advertisers. 

Theirs  is  a  legitimate  way  of  creating  demand  for 
their  products. 

And,  of  course,  we  have  no  quarrel  with  the  very 
estimable  agency  which  has  proposed  this  scheme. 

That  agency  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation,  and 
deserves  it.  There  is  no  room  for  any  petty  suspicion 
that  it  is  actuated  by  anything  except  a  logical  and 
enterprising  desire  to  increase  its  own  business  bv 
advertising  national  advertising  and  it  believes,  of 
course,  that  in  exchange  for  the  store’s  help  it  is 
offering  a  valuable  form  of  cooperation. 

We  do  say,  however,  that  it  is  distinctly  against 
the  interests  of  retail  distributors  to  lend  themselves 
and  their  reputations  to  the  increasing  of  national 
advertising  even  though  in  exchange  they  get  a  little 
free  advertising  for  their  stores. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  our  accepted 
economic  scheme  of  things  each  factor  has  his  allotted 
function  to  perform  and  each  can  expect  to  survive 
only  so  long  as  the  opportunity  to  perform  that  func¬ 
tion  remains  with  him. 

If  one  factor  succeeds  in  appropriating  to  himself 


the  function  of  another,  or  any  important  part  of  it, 
there  must  be  an  inevitable  curtailment  of  the  field 
of  opportunity  remaining  for  that  other. 

It  is  the  manufacturer's  function  to  produce  the 
merchandise. 

The  function  of  the  wholesaler  or  jobber — where 
the  need  of  such  a  factor  still  exists — is  to  anticipate 
the  needs  of  retail  distributors  and  carry  the  stocks. 
The  retailer’s  function  is  to  anticipate  the  consum¬ 
er’s  needs  by  purchasing  goods  for  resale,  to  proclaim 
such  merchandise  to  his  public  and  to  sell  it  with 
such  service  as  his  class  of  trade  makes  necessary 
at  prices  which  must  be  determined  by  his  own 
costs  and  his  profit  requirements. 

The  extension  of  the  manufacturer’s  advertising 
direct  to  the  consumer  unquestionably  is  an  invasion 
of  the  retailer’s  fimction. 

In  so  far  as  the  use  of  national  advertising  by  manu¬ 
facturers  is  increased  it  must  bring  about  a  curtail¬ 
ment  of  the  retailer  s  function  and  a  consequent  nar¬ 
rowing  of  his  field  of  opportunity,  and  in  the  end 
he  must  expect  to  accept  less  in  the  way  of  a  fee 
for  service — because  he  cannot  expect  to  be  paid  for 
what  he  does  not  do. 

Great  as  is  the  present  volume  of  national  advertis¬ 
ing  it  is  as  yet  insignificant  when  compared  to  the 
total  that  would  be  required  to  move  the  entire  vol¬ 
ume  of  commodities  that  are  made  and  sold  for  con¬ 
sumption. 

The  general  acceptance  of  national  advertising, 
as  a  vital  part  of  a  newer  system  of  distribution,  by 
many  thousands  of  manufacturers  who  do  not  now  ad¬ 
vertise  nationally  would  create  a  volume  of  such 
advertising  so  great  as  to  be  almost  inconceivable. 

Then,  in  truth,  would  the  retail  store  become 
what  some  of  the  forces  of  national  advertising 
already  have  called  it — ‘*just  a  convenient  depot  of 
delivery.” 

And  a  “convenient  depot  of  delivery”  will  have  to 
be  content  with  much  narrower  margins,  when  the 
nationally  advertising  manufacturers  dictate  the  re¬ 
sale  price. 

This  would  mean  not  an  economy  for  the  consumer, 
but  merely  that  the  advertising  manufacturer  would 
take  upon  himself  the  expenditure  of  a  much  larger 
portion  of  the  consumer's  dollar  and  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  fee  which  heretofore  has  gone  to  the 
retailer. 

It  is  worth  thinking  about! 

*  •  *  •  * 

This  course  would  be  perfectly  legitimate  for  the 
manufacturer  to  follow. 

He  is  experimenting  with  a  system  which  he  be¬ 
lieves  is  an  improvement  over  the  older  order.  In 
some  ways  it  unquestionably  is  a  better  system  for 
him  individually. 

In  the  long  run  however,  the  big  question  which 
must  be  answered  is  this — which  system  is  better  for 
the  consumer? 

The  manufacturer  who  makes  an  honest  article 
and  brands  and  advertises  it,  naturally,  must  believe 
that  if  he  could  control  completely  every  phase  of  its 
distribution  he  could  work  out  economies  which  re¬ 
dound  to  his  advantage  and  to  the  consumer’s. 
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For  holding  to  such  an  opinion  none  of  us  can 
criticise  the  manufacturer  on  ethical  grounds. 

But  we  have  the  right — even  the  obligation — to  dis¬ 
agree  with  him  on  the  economic  side. 

As  retail  «li8trihutor8,  we  are  convinced  that  while 
brands  and  national  advertising  in  many  instances 
have  accelerated  the  individual  manufacturer’s 
growth,  they  have  also  increased  the  cost  of  the  goods 
to  the  consumer. 

e  know  that  unbranded  merchandise  of  at  least 
equivalent  quality  can  he  purchased  by  retailers  at 
prices  which  permit  its  resale  to  the  consumer  so  as 
to  represent  substantial  savings  when  compared  to 
the  prices  at  which  branded  goods  must  be  sold. 

This  is  not  a  criticism  of  manufacturers  who  pre¬ 
fer  the  brand  and  the  advertising,  but  it  is  justifica¬ 
tion  for  the  maintenance  of  the  retailer  s  independent 
status  and  his  right  to  keep  and  perform  his  full 
function. 

After  all,  the  final  test  of  the  efficiency  of  all  our 
systems  must  be  the  effect  they  have  on  the  cost  of 
goods  to  the  consumer. 

•{}>«»«« 

National  advertising  is  here. 

In  many  instances  it  has  helped  largely  in  the 
marketing  of  worthwhile  products. 

To  oppose  it  in  the  hope  of  killing  it  off  would  he 
as  futile  as  to  eonimand  Time  to  stand  still. 

In  some  instances  it  is  necessary,  and  in  others 
desirable,  for  the  retailer  to  cooperate  with  the 
iiaticmally-advertising  manufacturer. 

But  it  is  not  necessary — nor  is  it  wise — for  retailers 
to  encourage  its  further  extension  at  this  time. 

If  the  time  ever  conies  when  it  can  be  proved 
beyond  ipiestion  that  branding  and  national  adver¬ 
tising  have  reduced  the  cost  of  merchandise  to  the 
consumer  then  it  will  he  difficult  to  find  just  grounds 
for  withholding  retail  support. 

Until  that  time,  however,  every  thoughtful  retailer 
should  realize  that  as  the  manufacturer  does  more  and 
more  to  accelerate  distribution — even  if  not  to 
cheapen  it — the  field  of  the  retailer  must  narrow. 

Many  retailers — especially  those  with  smaller 
stores — regard  the  nationally-advertised  brand  system 
as  the  “eosiest  icay.” 

If  it  is  the  easiest  nay,  it  is  easier  only  because  the 
manufacturer  is  doing  what  the  retailer  should  do 
and  if  the  manufacturer  does  the  job  the  retailer 
can't  expect  to  be  paid  for  what  he  didn't  do. 

*  *  *  •  * 

Unfortunately,  this  idea  of  “the  easiest  way”  has 
taken  a  strong  root  in  the  retail  world. 


Too  often  buyers  for  even  the  largest  and  most 
inffuential  retail  stores  meet  any  manufacturer  who 
has  an  untried  article  with  the  statement: 

“Go  out  and  create  a  demand  for  it  and  then,  if 
the  public  takes  to  it,  we  will  stock  it." 

It  is  that  type  of  buying  which  is  encouraging,  even 
compelling,  national  advertising  and  is  abridging  the 
retailer’s  own  function. 

A  retail  store  should  never  expect  the  manufacturer 
to  “go  out  and  create  consumer  demand.”  The  store’s 
own  position  in  the  community  should  insure  the 
cheapest  and  quickest  means  of  creating  consumer 
demand. 

The  experience  of  the  store’s  buyers  should  make 
it  possible  for  the  store's  answer  to  the  manufacturer 
to  be:  “Yes,  we  can  sell  that  and  we'll  give  you  an 
experimental  order”;  or  “No,  we  don't  believe  we 
could  market  that  successfully.*’ 

When  the  store  says,  in  effect,  to  the  manufacturer 
with  a  new  article; — “We  really  don’t  know  whether 
the  public  would  buy  that  or  not,  because  we  can’t 
judge  the  public  demand  intelligently,  so  we  won’t 
order  any,  hut  if  you  can  go  out  and  iniluence  the 
consumer  to  come  to  us  and  ask  us  for  it,  then  we’ll 
buy  it" — that  is  equivalent  to  saying:  "We  are  hold¬ 
ing  our  place  in  the  community  by  a  bluff;  tve  really 
only  mean  to  be  order-takers." 

And  if  the  manufacturer  theu  does  go  out  and 
create  the  demand,  who  can  blame  him  when  he  tells 
himself: — “/  created  the  idea;  /  made  the  merchan¬ 
dise;  /  induced  the  consumer  demand — what  has  the 
retailer  done?" 

Perhaps  the  present  conception  of  the  retailer’s 
function  should  change.  Perhaps  he  should  become 
only  an  order-taker. 

That  is  something  which  only  Time  can  determine. 

If,  and  when,  it  is  changed  along  these  lines,  how¬ 
ever,  there  will  not  be  much  inspiration  or  profit 
left  in  the  retail  business. 

Meanwhile,  however,  we  repeat  it  is  extremely 
short-sighted  for  retailers  to  help  further  extension 
of  national  advertising,  unless  they  consciously  de¬ 
sire  to  give  up  a  large  part  of  their  own  function. 

Retail  merchants  should  think  less  of  the  “easiest 
way"  and  more  of  the  “best  ivay"! 

And  an  offer  of  a  little  free  advertising  in  national 
magazines  should  not  lure  them  into  an  unthinking 
surrender  of  their  birthright. 


Board  of  Directors  to  Hold  Meeting 
in  Philadelphia.  September  23 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  will  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  Septem¬ 
ber  23rd.  The  session  will  be  held  at  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel.  President  Tily  is  to  preside. 

The  meeting  this  month  will  be  the  first  that  the 
Board  has  held  since  early  in  the  Spring.  It  is  ex¬ 


pected  that  the  session  in  Philadelphia  will  be  a  very 
busy  one  because  of  the  long  interval  since  the  Board 
last  came  together. 

The  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  because  of 
the  transfer  of  this  meeting  to  Philadelphia,  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  visit  the  Sesquicentennial  Exposition. 
It  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Board  appeared  in  a 
body  at  the  Dempsey-Tunney  affair  which  is  being  held 
the  evening  of  the  23rd  at  the  Sesqui  Stadium. 
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Systems  Used  in  Gift  Wrapping  Service 

Report  Describes  Various  Methods  Employed  by  Stores  in 
Preparing  Gift  Purchases  Which  Require  Special  Packing 
By  The  Bureau  of  Research  and  Information 


PUTTING  through  an  operation  which  is  a  varia¬ 
tion  from  the  usual  procedure  is  a  problem  which 
faces  the  retailer  in  his  “gift  wrapping  service.”  Due 
to  human  error,  any  deviation  from,  or  supplement  to, 
routine  cannot  be  100%  accurate. 

In  regard  to  such  service,  most  stores  find  it  wiser 
to  leave  the  usual  sales  check  procedure  unchanged  and 
to  add  to  it  the  operation  which  will  effect  the  desired 
service.  By  the  use  of  this  method  the  salesperson  is 
not  obliged  to  change  her  habit  but  to  supplement  it. 
One  store,  which  has  had  some  difficulty  with  its  gift 
wrapping  service,  recently  wrote: 

“We  are  very  much  interestetl  at  this  time  in  install¬ 
ing  a  system  in  connection  with  our  Gift  Wrapping 
Service,  that  will  be  easily  understood  by  both  sales¬ 
people  and  packers,  therefore  giving  additional  assur¬ 
ance  that  a  customer’s  request  to  have  a  package 
wrappe<l  and  sent  as  a  gift  will  be  complied  with. 
Recently  we  have  operated  two  systems.  The  first  was 
as  follows :  When  a  customer  requested  a  purchase 
wrapped  and  sent  as  a  gift  the  salesperson  was  in¬ 
structed  to  affix  a  round  red  sticker,  labeled  “Gift,” 
to  the  body  of  the  duplicate  salescheck.  Packers  re¬ 
ceiving  purchases  with  this  sticker  affixed  to  salescheck 
were  instructed  to  leave  out  saleschecks  and  price  tickets 
and  wrap  package  as  a  gift.  Three  things  happened. 

“1st — In  some  instances  salespeople  failed  to  attach 
the  red  gift  sticker  and  consequently  purchase  was  not 
wrapped  as  a  gift. 

“2nd — Some  of  the  stickers  would  come  off  the  sales 
checks  en  route  to  packing  room. 

“3rd — Difficulty  was  experienced  in  getting  the  pack¬ 
ers,  especially  at  Christmas  time,  when  we  had  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  men  employed,  to  comply  with  the  system. 

“About  a  year  ago  we  started  the  following  system 
and  are  using  it  at  present.  Salespeople  are  instructed 
to  give  the  duplicate  salescheck  and  price  ticket  to  the 
customer  at  the  time  of  purchase,  after  the  record  of 
merchandise  sold  has  been  copied  on  the  back  of  the 
duplicate  address  label  or  stub.  Packers  receiving 
packages  with  only  the  original  and  duplicate  address 
labels  were  instructed  to  wrap  such  packages  as  gifts. 

We  found  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  the  new  sales¬ 
people  that  we  had  during  the  Christmas  season  to 
remember  this  system  and  occasionally  packages  went 
out  as  ordinary  packages  when  they  should  have  been 
wrapped  as  gifts.” 

The  following  are  selected  from  replies  received  to 
an  inquiry  sent  to  some  of  our  members : 

STORE  NO.  1 

Our  policy  in  handling 
Gift  Wrapping  of  pack¬ 
ages  delivered  to  custo¬ 
mers  is  as  follows: 

(A)  to  give  a  brown  gift 
box  on  request  with 
the  exception  of  the  Jewelry  Department  where 
all  purchases  are  boxed. 

(B)  On  special  request  for  Gift  Wrapping  a  white 
box  is  used. 


(C)  In  the  Christmas  season  special  Christmas  gift 

box  is  sold. 

GIFTS  WRAPPED 

(A)  In  the  department  desks  (brown  box  is  used). 

(B)  Shopping  Card  Office  (a  white  or  brown  box 
is  used). 

(C)  Christmas  .season  (special  wrapping  desk  in 
Personal  Service  Office  sells  gift  boxes,  rib¬ 
bon  and  Christmas  cards). 

SUPPLIES  USED 

Gift  box  (brown  or  white)  white  paper,  white 
ribbon,  white  gift  card  and  envelope. 

Infants’  Department — white,  pink  or  blue  ribbon. 

USE  OF  BROWN  BOXES 

The  brown  set-up  boxes  are  to  be  given  to 
customer  on  special  request  or  when  merchandise 
is  of  sufficient  high  price  to  warrant  using  this 
type  of  box.  Brown  boxes  are  used  on  request 
for  a  better  box. 

USE  OF  WHITE  BOXES 

White  boxes  are  not  taken  from  Shopping  Card 
Office.  Should  customer  ask  that  the  merchan¬ 
dise  be  wrapped  for  a  gift  with  special  wrapping 
he  or  she  is  tlirected  to  the  Shopping  Card  Office 
preferably  with  an  escort. 

A  white  box  is  used  for  this  wrapping  and  does 
not  depend  on  price  of  merchandise  but  on  a 
direct  request  of  customer  and  her  statement  that 
the  merchandise  is  desired  for  a  gift. 

GIFT  WRAPPING  (INFANTS’  DEPARTMENT) 

1 —  Use  our  best  brown  box. 

2 —  Remove  all  price  tags  and  leave  out  salescheck. 

3 —  Place  white  tissue  in  bottom  of  box  with  rib¬ 
bons  of  narrow  blue  or  pink  underneath  long 
enough  to  tie  over  the  top  of  merchandise 
when  packed. 

— Place  white  tissue  between  each  layer  of  mer¬ 
chandise. 

5 —  When  packed  put  white  tissue  over  top  and 
tie  ribbon  in  bow  knot. 

6 —  Place  card  on  top  of  wrapped  merchandise. 

7 —  Wrap  box  in  brown  paper  if  to  be  delivered 
and  in  regular  way  if  to  be  shipped. 

SENT  PACKAGES 

Sent  packages  are  handled  as  “Delivered”  except  a 
“Remove  Price  Tag  and  Salescheck”  form  is 
used. 

Remove  price  tag  and  salescheck. 

When  request  comes  from  a  customer  to  leave  out 
the  salescheck  and  the  price  tag  a  form  prepared 
for  this  purpose  is  obtained  from  the  cashier’s 
desk. 

The  salesperson  fills  out  information  required  on 


GIFT  PACKAGE 
from 

(Name  of  Store) 
Gift  Package  Seal 
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the  tag  and  pastes  the  stub 
on  the  salescheck.  The 
space  “sold  by”  is  filled  in 
with  a  continuous  row  of 
figures  showing  price  of 
purchase  and  the  sales¬ 
persons’  number  such  as 
1250437,  meaning  the 
price  is  $12.50  and  the 
salesperson’s  number  437. 
This  part  of  the  form  is 
put  in  the  package  Ijeing 
shipped,  and  makes  it  jxjs- 
sible  for  the  store  to  know 
the  price  and  salesperson 
should  the  receiver  of  the 
package  desire  to  get  a  re¬ 
fund  or  exchange  the  merchandise.  This  is  particularly 
good  during  the  Christmas  season. 

STORE  NO.  2 

One  of  our  services  during  the  Holiday  Season  is 
the  "Wrapping  and  Trapping  Desk,”  located  on  third 
floor.  (This  is  our  Ready-to-wear  and  Millinery  floor.) 
The  desk  is  placed  in  front  (jf  the  elevator  and  very 
near  the  stairway,  making  it  accessible  to  our  Rest 
Room  on  fourth  floor.  It  is  decorated  with  Christmas 
trimmings  and  made  most  attractive.  One  jierson  is  in 
charge,  with  a  numljer  of  assistants. 

In  this  department,  we  sell  greeting  cards,  seals  and 
all  decorative  materials  used  in  making  a  gift  attractive. 
We  also  carry  a  very  beautiful  line  of  gift  boxes,  in 
case  the  customer  desires  an  esj^ecially  pretty  box.  The 
desk  is  supi)lied  with  tissue,  paper,  heavy  brown  and 
corrugated  paper  and  also  shredded  tissue  paper,  to¬ 
gether  with  cords  of  various  weights  and  sealing  tape. 
Plain  gift  cards,  gold  seals  and  ribbonzine  in  a  variety 
of  colors  are  kept  at  the  desk.  Stamps  are  for  sale  and 
the  package  can  be  packed  as  a  gift  by  an  expert  packer, 
weighed,  stamped  and  wrapped  for  mailing — all  at  the 
desk.  However,  the  customer  must  mail  the  package 
herself,  a  sub-station  post  office  being  within  two  blocks 
of  the  Store. 

This  “Wrapping  and  Trapping  Desk”  has  proven  to 
be  of  very  great  service  to  our  customers  and  has 
made  many  friends  for  the  Store. 

We  have  l)eautiful  gift  boxes  at  all  of  the  wrapping 
stations  in  the  house  during  the  Christmas  Season, 
which  we  are  very  glad  to  furnish  to  customers  de¬ 
serving  them.  If  a  customer  purchasing  merchandise  in 
a  department  wishes  to  have  it  wrapped  and  sent  as  a 
gift,  the  sales{)erson  makes  out  the  salescheck  in  the 
usual  way,  and  pins  a  “Gift  Ticket”  to  it. 

In  the  packing  room, 
the  price  tags  are  removed 
and  the  merchandise  is 
carefully  inspected,  wrap¬ 
ped  in  tissue  paper  and 
with  gold  seals  and  ribbon¬ 
zine  in  Holiday  colors. 

Further  packing  is  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  kind  of  mer¬ 
chandise  it  is,  as  we  use  both  shredded  tissue  paper 
and  excelsior.  It  is  wrapped  in  heavy,  brown  paper  and 


GIFT 

Remove  all  price  tick¬ 
ets,  and  do  not  enclose 
I  check  in  package.  j 

Gift  Ticket 


Please  Keep  this  Slip 
and  Return  it  with 
Merchandise  in  case  of 
Err*>r. 

{Same  of  Store) 
Sold  by . .  How  Sold . . 
Date  ..  Floor  Supt... 

REMOVE  PRICE  TAG 
AND  SALESCHECK 

Tear  off  attached  slip 
and  Enclose  with 
Merchandise 


securely  tied  with  cord.  We  do  not  use  sealing  tape  on 
jiackages  going  through  the  mail. 

All  packages  are  delivered  free  of  charge  in  the 

State  of  - .  When  asked  to  send  merchandise 

out  of  the  State,  the  question  of  jxjstage  is  referred  to 
the  department  manager. 

Throughout  the  year,  when  desired,  packages  are 
wrapped  as  gifts  by  the  cashiers  in  the  departments — 
tissue  paper,  gold  seals  and  ribbonzine  l)eing  used.  Or, 
if  going  out  of  town,  the  merchandise  accompanied  by  a 
“Gift  Ticket”  is  sent  to  the  Mail  Order  department, 
where  it  is  inspected,  price  lags  removed  and  wrapped  as 
a  gift. 

STORE  NO.  3 

During  eleven  months  of  the  year  we  maintain  a  gift 
wrapping  service  at  our  Transfer  Desk  on  the  main 
floor,  where  a  customer  may  purchase  an  article  in  any 
Department  in  our  Store  and  go  to  this  gift  wrapping 
desk  and  have  the  package  wrapped  in  tissue  paper, 
tied  with  ribbon  and  placed  in  a  neat  white  box  so 
that  it  is  in  proper  condition  to  be  presented  as  a  gift. 
During  the  month  of  December  we  discontinued  this 
gift  wrapping  service  liecause,  as  you  realize,  it  would 
l)e  an  impossibility  to  wrap  all'of  the  gifts  sold  in  that 
month.  W’e,  however,  do  furnish  through  our  Depart¬ 
ments,  on  purchases  amounting  to  One  Dollar  or  over, 
a  gift  box.  Usually  this  box  is  decorated  with  Holly 
or  some  other  decoration  that  gives  it  the  Christmas 
atmosphere. 

If  a  customer  brings  a  gift  in  the  Department  and 
asks  to  have  this  gift  sent  out  through  our  Delivery 
Department,  then  we  attach  to  the  salescheck  a  gift 

sticker. 

This  goes  to  one  certain 
wrapping  table  in  our 
Packing  Department, 
where  all  gifts  arewrapjied. 
Our  reason  in  having  all 
gifts  wrapped  at  one  cen¬ 
tral  table,  is  that  we  train  a 
girl  esjjecially  for  this 
work  and  we  find  by  hav¬ 
ing  this  girl  do  the  work, 
it  is  done  much  better  than  if  we  dejjend  on  any  packer 
to  do  it. 

STORE  NO.  4 

Gift  wrapping  is  handled  as  follows.  At  each  cash¬ 
ier-inspectors’  desk  is  a  package  of  ten  gift  envelopes 
about  3x4  inches,  which  are  kept  in  stock  there.  When 
a  customer  asks  the  salesperson  to  wrap  merchandise 
as  a  gift,  she  gets  an  envelope  from  the  station  and 
puts  inside  of  it  the  salescheck,  money  and  gift  card, 
and  ties  this  to  the  merchandise,  the  envelope  t)eing  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  string  and  button.  This  lets  the  cashier 
know  it  is  a  gift,  as  she  has  to  open  the  envelope  to 
take  out  the  salescheck,  and  she  wraps  it  according  to 
our  standard  method  in  tissue  paper,  and  encloses  the 
gift  card,  removes  all  price  marks,  and  is  sure  that  the 
salescheck  is  not  included  in  the  |)ackage.  If  the  pack¬ 
age  is  to  be  sent  by  parcel  post  or  express,  on  the  out¬ 
side  is  written  the  contents  to  give  the  packer  the  in¬ 
formation  as  to  how  it  should  l)e  packed,  and  it  is 
then  carried  by  the  floor  boys  to  the  parcel  jxjst  wrap¬ 
ping  station. 


PRESENT 

Pack  accordingly.  Take 
off  price  marks.  Do  not 
enclose  salescheck. 

A  card  is  ....  enclosed 


Gift  Sticker 
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We  formerly  put  a  small  gift  sticker  on  the  sales- 
checks,  but  found  that  cashier-inspectors  frequently  did 
not  notice  this  and  consequently  changed  to  the  use  of 
envelopes.  Then  the  package  is  wrapped  and  the  en¬ 
velope  is  then  put  back  in  her  stock  of  envelopes  and 
re-used. 

STORE  NO.  5 

We  have  a  gift  packing  room  which  is  thoroughly 
equipped  with  all  the  supplies  necessary  to  wrap  or 
pack  a  gift. 

The  sales  clerk  writes  on  the  sales  check  the  word 
“gift.”  She  then  calls  the  doorman  who  uses  two  sim¬ 
ilar  stickers.  He  pastes  one  on  the  sending  label  over 
the  amount  of  sales  and  the  other 
on  the  duplicate  sales  check.  This 
is  a  guide  to  the  gift  wrapper  or 
packer  that  the  price  is  not  to  be 
shown. 

The  packer  writes  the  sales  check 
number  and  date,  and  the  sales  clerk’s  number  on  the 
card  illustrated  below; 

The  purpose  of  this  is 
to  enable  us  to  associate 
the  article  with  the  origi¬ 
nal  purchaser  in  case  an 
inquiry  or  complaint  is 
necessary  concerning  it. 

STORE  NO.  6 

During  the  Christmas 
season  of  1925  both  Taken 
and  Sent  gifts  were 
wrapped  in  white  gift  paper,  white  ribbon  and  gold 
seals.  Each  floor  had  one  or  more  desks  for  gift  wrap¬ 
ping.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  Taken  gifts  and  Sent 
gifts  are  wrapped  as  outlined  below.  Each  door  has 
one  special  desk  for  gift  wrapping. 

Taken  Purchases 

The  salescheck  is  signed  “R.  P.”  (Remove  Price  ) 
and  “Card  Enclosed”  by  the  Division  Superintendent. 

The  gift  slip  and  card  are  enclosed  with  the  mer¬ 
chandise. 


Gift  Slip 

All  prices  are  removed  by  the  Inspector.  The  sales 
check  is  given  to  the  Purchaser.  The  merchandise  is 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  a  gift  box. 

If  the  customer  wishes  the  white  gift  paper,  ribbon 
and  gold  seals  the  package  can  be  taken  to  the  regular 
gift  wrapping  desk  and  wrapped  while  she  waits. 


A  GIFT  PACKAGE 
{Name  of  Store) 

Refer  to 

Check  No . Date . . . 

Sold  by . D.S . 

Remove  Price  Mark 
and  Salescheck 
Tear  Off  Attached 
Slip  and  Enclose 
with  Mdse. 

Envelope  for  Card 


A  GIFT  PACKAGE 

(Name 

of  Store) 

Sales 

Check  No. 

. . . .  Date . . , 

Sold  by .  . 

...  O.K.... 

No  Price 
i  No  Check 

Sticker 


Sent  Purchases 

The  purchaser’s  name  and  address  is  written  in  the 
“Charge  To”  space  of  the  salescheck  by  the  salesperson 
whether  a  Paid  or  a  Charge  transaction.  The  sales¬ 
check  is  signed  “R.  P.”  (Remove  Price)  and  “Card 
Enclosed”  if  a  gift  card  is  to  be  sent  with  the  gift. 
The  gift  slip  is  pasted  on  the  Duplicate  salescheck  by 
the  salesperson.  All  prices  are  removed  by  the  In¬ 
spector  and  the  salescheck  is  kept  by  the  Inspector. 

The  merchandise  with  the  gift  slip  and  card  is 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  placed  in  a  gift  box.  The 
gift  box  is  wrapped  in  white  gift  paper,  tied  with 
white  ribbon  and  sealed  with  a  gold  seal.  This  package 
is  wrapped  in  regular  wrapping  paper  and  “Gift  Pack¬ 
age  from  John  Smith  &  Company”  seal  is  placed  on  the 
outside  of  the  package. 

STORE  NO.  7 

When  customers  request  pur¬ 
chases  to  be  sent  as  gifts,  sales- 
])ersons  attach  to  the  saleschecks 
red  labels  as  illustrated. 

Carriers  then  take  the  package  to 
the  Gift  Wrapping  Desk  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  door.  Competent  inspectors 
remove  price,  labels  or  tags,  wrap 
the  merchandise  in  tissue  paper,  using  tie  ribbon,  and 
white  Ijoxes  of  suitable  sizes.  The  boxes  are  then 
wrapped  in  purple  paper  with  cord  to  match.  A  type¬ 
written  address  label  is 
l^asted  to  package  show¬ 
ing  the  check  number,  sales 
book  serial  number,  sales¬ 
person’s  number,  and  the 
date. 

The  address  label  from 
the  salescheck  is  pasted  on 
a  tag  and  tied  to  the  pack¬ 
age.  Gift  purchases  are 
])re])ared  for  delivery  only 
at  the  Gift  Desk. 

STORE  NO.  9 

In  the  matter  of  handling  gift  packages,  our  pro¬ 
cedure  is  simple  and,  briefly,  is  as  follows : 

Each  floor  manager  has  a  supply  of  little  stickers 
as  illustrated.  When  a 
salesperson  is  informed  by 
a  customer  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  is  a  gift,  the  sales¬ 
person  secures  one  of  these 
forms  from  the  floor  man¬ 
ager  and  affixes  it  to  the 
duplicate  sales  ticket.  The 
duplicate  salescheck,  with 
the  merchandise,  is  then 
sent  to  the  basement  for 
wrapping.  We  have  a  special  desk  in  our  Packing 
Department  to  take  care  of  gift  packages.  They  are 
wrapped  just  a  little  better  than  the  packages  would 
perhaps  ordinarily  be  wrapped  and  the  clerk  in  charge 
of  this  desk  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  omit- 
{Continued  on  page  43) 


GIFT  PACKAGE 

Omit  Check 
Look  for  Card 
Wrap  Carefully 


Sticker 


Name  and  Address 
of  Firm 

48-425.3710-3.13-1926 

Miss  Bessie  Smith, 
Southampton, 

Penna, 

Address  Label 


GIFT 

Omit  Sales- 
Check 
Remove  all 


Red  Label 
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When  You  Begin  Looking  for  a  Good  Idea — 

2nd  Fall  Meeting  —Sales  Promotion  Division 
September  28-29-30 — Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 

Bv  Gordon  Schonfarbkr,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Broad-visioned 

retail  advertising 
people  and  forward- 
looking  merchants  think 
it  nothing  unusual  to  in¬ 
vest  thousands  of  dollars 
in  publicity  that  builds 
for  the  future.  They  have 
faith,  based  on  experi¬ 
ence.  that  these  dollars 
will  ultimately  come  roll¬ 
ing  home  with  more  dol¬ 
lars — not  tomorrow  or 
next  w’eek.  necessarily, 
hut  ultimately,  of  a  cer¬ 
tainty. 

Vet  some  of  these  same 
folks  don’t  attend  our 
conventions.  .\sk  them  why  and  they’ll  tell  you  they 
cannot  >ee  ‘'direct''  benefits  in  ])roportion  to  the  cost  in 
dollars  and  days.  They  say  they  "never  got  anything 
from  conventions."  'I'liey  can’t  see  a  definite  tangible 
idea,  perhaps,  that  can  he  directly  and  immediately 
ap])lied  t(t  their  own  businesses — next  week.  'I'hey  hear 
much  that’s  not  of  interest — just  then. 

But  six  months  hence,  when  a  crisp  new  slogan  of 
.some  store-event  is  needed — when  a  puzzlihg  problem 


(rurdon  Schonfarber 


on  determining  appropriations,  or  the  right  alkK'ation 
of  advertising  eximnses,  comes  uj)  next  week — w’hen  a 
brass  tacks  direct  mail  plan  is  needed  for  Christmas 
trade  or  the  (ptestion  of  what  addressing  etpiipment  is 
the  best  investment,  or  how’  to  record  advertising 
resixnise.  or  what  similar  stores  do  in  merchandising 
their  store  papers,  or  any  one  of  a  thousand  other 
(piestions  api)ear  in  their  daily  work,  what  hapi)ens? 
You’ll  find  these  self-same  meti  and  women  unconsci¬ 
ously  reaching  into  the  orderly  pigeonholes  of  their 
minds  for  a  stray  hit  of  data,  the  name  of  ".some  other 
fellow  who’s  done  it,"  an  api)ro])riate  percentage  figure 
or  a  hapi)v  jdirase — which  they  got — where? 

Why,  at  the  Convention,  of  course ! 

.\nd  just  to  rub  shoulders,  for  a  few  days,  with  the 
other  clever,  earnest  men  and  women  doing  a  similar 
work  provides  a  fresh  spark  in  the  mental  cylinder, 
a  new  conviction  of  the  dignity  and  importance  of  one’s 
calling,  a  fresh  ambition  and  new  outlook. 

Come,  get  from  this  serious,  business  Convention  all 
,  that’s  gathering  here  for  you.  See  one  of  .Xmerica’s 
greatest  retail  thoroughfares  as  the  "I  Will”  Spirit 
has  made  it  today.  Study  the  Chicago  stores.  Taste 
the  delights  of  Chicago’s  hospitality  and  diverse  enter¬ 
tainments. 

You’ll  reap  rich  dividends  from  ycjur  trij). 

Hotel  Sherman,  Chieago,  September  28-29-30. 


Hip^h  Spots  from  the  Convention  Program 


Sales  Promotion  by  Stunts 

Frances  Hooper.  Advertising  Counsellor. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

It  hat  an  Advertiser  Shtnild  Know  About  Merrhan- 
disiufi 

J.  R.  ( )zanne.  Adv.  Mgr.. 

Carson,  Pirie.  Scott  &  Co.,  Wholesale. 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Hou  the  Data  Book  Helps  Me 
Evan  Leslie  Fdlis,  Adv.  Mgr.. 

Mandel  Bros.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Com m unity  A dvertising 

I'rent  Sickels,  .Secretary. 

Retail  Merchants  Associatiem,  Columbus  Cham- 
I)er  of  Commerce.  Columbus.  ( )hio. 


A  Symposium  on  Style  in  Stores: 

The  Sources  of  Fashion  Information 
Miss  Lucy  Parks. 

Harper’s  Bazaar.  New  York. 

How  Manufacturers  Cooperate  with  Retailers 
in  Fashion  Promotion 
Paul  Thomas,  Adv.  Mgr.. 

Cheney  Bros.,  New  York. 

How  to  Put  Fashion  Infttrmatiim  to  Work  in  a 
Store 

Miss  Fanny  .\rms. 

The  Halle  Bros.  Co..  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

How  Much  it  Costs  to  Write  an  Ad 
L.  .S.  McMeekin, 

The.  Boston  .St«»re.  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


Money  Back  on  Banquet  Tickets  from 
Merchandise  Managers’  Meeting 

Excessive  heat  made  New  York  unbearable  during 
the  Convention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
early  in  .\ugust  and  made  it  necessary  to  cancel  the 
Bamjuet  which  had  been  arranged  as  a  feature  of  the 
closing  evening  of  the  Convention. 

A  number  of  delegates  had  jmrehased  tickets  for  the 


Banquet  l)efore  the  decision  to  cancel  it  had  been 
reached.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  these  tickets  have 
not  been  turned  in  for  refund  by  the  imrchasers. 

Any  meml)er  of  the  Association  or  the  Group  who 
still  has  his  Bancpiet  ticket  should  .send  it  at  once  to 
A.  W.  Einstein,  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associa¬ 
tion,  225  West  34th  Street,  New  York.  check  to 
cover  the  BatKpiet  charge  will  be  mailed  from  this  office 
without  delay. 
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Merchandising  Men^s  Wear  Departments 

Opportunities  Are  Not  Realized  Because  Stores  Fail  to  Sell 
Idea  of  Good  Clothes  and  Neglect  Women’s  Interest  in  Dress 

By  Louis  E.  Kibstein,  Vice-President,  Wm.  Filene’s  Sons  Co.,  Boston 


The  MEN’S  WEAR  business  is  largely  what  the 
men’s  wear  manufacturers  and  dealers  make  it. 
It  will  be,  always.  Most  businesses  are. 

There  is  only  so  much  money  in  the  American 
pocketbook.  All  kinds  of  businesses  are  after  that 
money.  How  much  the  men’s  wear  merchant  will  get 
of  it  will  depend  largely 
upon  how  he  goes  after  it. 

At  present,  it  would  appear 
as  if  he  were  satisfied  to  take 
the  leavings  after  other  in¬ 
dustries  have  helped  them¬ 
selves — the  automobile  and 
radio  industries  for  example, 
to  mention  two  that  have 
done  a  particularly  good  job 
of  selling. 

Sell  the  Idea 

Up  to  date,  men’s  wear 
merchants  have  failed  la¬ 
mentably  in  selling  the  idea 
of  good  clothes.  Women’s 
stores  have  sold  women  the 
idea  of  clothes,  more  clothes, 
better  clothes,  and  newer 
clothes.  Men’s  stores  have 
sold  men  a  new  suit  or  over¬ 
coat  only  when  the  old  one 
was  worn  out. 

If  you  do  not  believe  this, 
look  about  you.  See  the 
number  of  men  whose  auto¬ 
mobile  is  the  latest  model, 
whose  radio  is  the  most  ex¬ 
pensive  eight-tube  super-het¬ 
erodyne,  whose  wife’s  clothes 
originated  in  Paris,  whose 
home  is  furnished  in  the 
latest  manner  even  to  a  com¬ 
plete  electrical  kitchen,  but 
whose  suit  is  last  season’s,  slightly  the  worse  for  wear, 
whose  hat  is  .soiled  with  the  dust  of  two  falls  and  two 
winters,  and  whose  shirts  are  frayed  at  the  cuffs,  shoes 
down-at-the-heels,  necktie  wrinkled,  socks  darned  and 
other  apparel  equally  shabby.  !  • 

Who  is  to  blame?  You  and  I.  Nobody  knew  they 
had  halitosis  until  Listerine  told  them;  nobody  knew 
pyorrhea  hit  four  out  of  five  until  Forhan  told  them 
and  men  will  never  know  the  advantages — yes,  the  joy, 
of  dressing  up  until  we  tell  them. 

Help  At  Hand 

And  I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  if  the  men’s 
wear  people  intend  to  solve  this  problem,  they  will 


have  the  greatest  ally  they  could  ask  for — the  .\meri- 
can  woman.  She  knows  all  this,  wants  her  husband  to 
'dress  better,  but  she  doesn’t  get  much  help  or  cooper¬ 
ation  either  from  him  or  from  us. 

True  merchandising  is  not  merely  going  to  a  producer 
and  buying  what  he  has  to  offer.  True  merchandising 
IS  creating  new  needs  and 
then  filling  them.  Making 
two  sales  grow  where  one 
grew  before.  It  is  merchan¬ 
dising  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  customer  and  not  from 
the  jxjint  of  view  of  the  store. 
It  is  in  short,  not  merely 
selling  men  what  they  need  to 
protect  themselves  from  the 
elements,  but  selling  them  the 
things  they  ought  to  have. 

Up  to  the  Store 

Have  you  ever  thought  how 
little  business  we  would  do  if 
men  wore  only  the  clothes 
they  actually  needed.  The 
neckwear  business  would 
disappear  overnight,  the  col¬ 
lar  factories  would  ckjse,  the 
vest  would  be  eliminated, 
evening  clothes  would  be 
wiped  off  our  sales  sheets, 
the  sweater  business  would 
get  close  to  the  vanishing 
l)oint,  nothing  but  plain  cot¬ 
ton  hose  would  be  needed, 
and  almost  the  entire  special¬ 
ty  business — white  flannels, 
linen  knickers,  house  gowns, 
lounging  robes,  sport  coats, 
blazers,  beach  robes,  etc. — 
would  pass  out. 

The  answer  is  obvious. 
Men  must  be  made  to  dress  better — to  buy  more 
clothes. 

Who  is  to  bring  this  about — those  who  have  men’s 
wear  to  sell.  No  one  else  will  do  it. 

That’s  merchandising — creating  new  needs  and  being 
prepared  to  fib  the  demand  once  created. 

Now  I  scarcely  need  tell  you  the  advantages  of 
dressing  better.  Carlyle  told  it  long  ago  in  Sartor 
Resavtus  when  he  described  the  court  room  in  which 
judge,  barristers,  prisoner  and  attendants  are  suddenly 
bereft  of  their  clothes.  Gone  is  respect,  gone  is  differ¬ 
ence  in  rank,  gone  is  this  support  of  society  itself. 

Clothes  are  a  great  help  in  making  men  what  they  are. 
Anatole  France  tells  it  when  he  says  that  if  he  were 


^/TERCHANTS  who  zvould  cure  the 
Ivj.  ills  which  beset  the  men’s  clothing 

_  business  must  look  to  themselves 

and  the  manufacturers  who  supply  them, 
writes  Mr.  Kirstein  in  this  paper  which 
was  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’ 
Group.  Lack  of  ideas  in  designing  cloth 
and  clothing  and  in  the  stores’  merchan¬ 
dising  appeal  is  the  source  of  most  of  the 
grief  in  this  field. 

Men  buy  things  for  themselves  after 
they  have  clothed  their  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  after  they  have  bought  a  shiny 
new  car  and  after  they  have  made  a  deal 
for  a  bigger  and  better  radio  set.  Mr. 
Kirstein  says  they  do  it  because  nobody 
takes  the  trouble  to  sell  them — and  their 
wives — the  idea  that  their  ozvn  appear¬ 
ance  is  just  as  important  as  any  of  these 
other  things.  This  article  is  full  of  con¬ 
structive  common  sense.  Read  it  for  the 
good  of  your  men’s  departments. 

Mr.  Kirstein  did  not  deliver  this  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Merchandise  Managers’  con¬ 
vention  because  the  final  session,  at  which 
he  was  schediCled  to  speak,  was  can¬ 
celled  due  to  the  e.vcessive  heat  that  made 
New  York  unbearable  at  that  time. 
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to  returti  in  another  age  he  would  not  look  for  the  news 
of  the  day  nor  the  latest  novel  bnt  he  would  take  the 
latest  fashion  magazine  anti  from  it  he  could  tell  more 
alx)Ut  the  spirit  of  the  times  than  from  any  other 
single  agency. 

\Ve  know  that  dressing  better  helps  a  man  climb 
the  ladder  of  success — we  know  that  dressing  better 
helps  a  man  many  times  every  tlay  whether  he  is 
getting  a  room  in  a  hotel  or  a  seat  in  a  restaurant, 
applving  for  a  position,  making  a  sale  or  getting  a  loan 
from  his  hanker.  We  know  that  clothes  help  a  man 
to  advance  in  society.  We  know  that  they  make  a  man’s 
wife  happy.  We  know  that  they  help  in  courtship,  in 
business,  in  society. 

Joy  in  Good  Clothes 

We  know  these  things,  but  what  we  do  not  know 
(or  if  we  do  know  it  we  keep  it  quiet)  is  that  clothes 
have  a  marked  effect  on  a  man’s  spirit.  There  is  some¬ 
thing  in  being  well  dressed  that  gives  a  man  more 
backbone,  more  courage,  more  energy,  more  ambition. 
That  sets  the  wheels  of  his  mental  processes  in  motion, 
the  whole  machine  hitting  on  si.\  cylinders  instead  of 
missing  lire.  There  is  something  in  being  well  dressed 
that  makes  a  man  come  down  to  work  in  the  morning 
ready  to  coiKpier  the  world,  ready  to  take  a  chance  on 
new  ideas,  ready  to  fight  his  comi)etitors  harder  and 
ready  to  think  new  and  livelier  thoughts  instead  of 
lolling  in  his  chair  and  making  up  his  mind  about  ten 
M.  that  the  world’s  all  wrong  and  wishing  it  were 
time  to  go  to  lunch. 

We  cannot  make  men  dress  better  merely  by  adver¬ 
tising  alone.  Fortunes  have  been  sunk  by  advertising 
without  a  merchandise  plan  to  back  up  the  advertising. 
If  we  merchandise  better,  advertising  will  he  better 
just  as  night  follows  day. 

\\’omen  have  been  clothes  educated — because  master 
minds  have  competed  to  originate  and  bring  before 
them  new  and  beautiful  things — things  which  made  the 
older  ones  they  were  wearing  look  shabby  and  passe. 
Automobiles  have  been  sold  by  originating  cars,  new 
improvements,  and  new  lines.  When  a  new  style  idea 
— if  it  is  a  good  one-r-comes  out  in  women’s  clothing, 
it  is  immediately  followed  by  a  rush  of  business.  Sport 
clothes  are  a  fine  illustration  of  this.  Women  as  a  class 
have  been  actively  entering  into  outdoor  sports  for  com¬ 
paratively  few  years.  Yet  in  that  time,  live  stores  have 
built  up  a  business  in  feminine  sport  wear  that  is  already 
bigger  than  the  same  stores  do  with  men. 

W  hat’s  the  answer  ?  IDEAS.  Men’s  wear  merchan¬ 
dising  is  singularly  lacking  in  ideas.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  I  woukl  go  so  far  as  to  say  there  is  actual  resist¬ 
ance  to  new  ideas. 

A  Backward  Trade 

If  you  do  not  believe  this,  study  the  history  of  two- 
trouser  suits.  Here  was  a  real  opportunity  to  clo  two 
things  at  once — give  the  customer  better  service  and 
increase  the  dealer’s  average  sale.  With  a  natural  de¬ 
mand  for  these  suits  awaiting  them,  leading  stores 
refused  to  carry  them  season  after  season — and  when 
they  were  forced  into  it,  did  the  job  half-heartedly. 
Why  even  today,  it  is  a  side-line  in  many  good  men’s 
stores  and  leading  manufacturers  treat  it  worse  than 


a  step-child.  ( )ne  excuse  offered  is  that  it  looked  cheap 
despite  the  fact  that  probably  the  earliest  makers  of 
two-trouser  suits  were  the  tailors  who  catered  to  the 
most  e.xclusive  clientele. 

Similarly  the  industry  is  backward  in  creating  new 
styles  anti  new  desires  between  the  two  seasons  of  the 
men’s  clothing  year.  Factories  and  stores  take  it  easy. 
Perhai)s  we  can  learn  a  lesson  from  the  fact  that  the 
women’s  millinery  business  which  was  only  a  few  years 
ago  a  two  season  business  (and  a  short  season  at  that), 
today  is  a  twelve-month  business.  Men’s  overcoats  the 
past  few  seasons  have  changed  so  slightly  that  1924 
models  or  even  earlier  are  still  going  strong.  Why 
should  a  man  buy  a  new  (jiie  unless  the  old  one  is  worn 
out — the  new  (me  will  look  just  the  same. 

Ideas,  Not  Freaks 

Now  by  all  this  I  do  not  mean  the  creation  of 
freak  styles.  They  will  not  go  with  men  any  better 
than  they  go  with  women.  What  we  need  is  to  have 
our  mills  thinking  in  terms  of  new  ideas  in  woolens 
four,  eight  or  twelve  times  a  year  instead  of  two — 
(jur  desigtiers  thinking  in  terms  of  new  styles  and  new 
ideas  ever\'  month  instead  of  twice  a  year — our  stores 
thinking  in  terms  of  new  things  all  the  time — our  adver¬ 
tising  de])artments  working  on  the  i)rohlem  not  only 
of  telling  men  to  dress  better  but  of  telling  them  why 
they  should  dress  better,  when  they  should  dress  better 
and  how  they  should  dress  better. 

Why  we  haven’t  yet  sold  the  idea  of  wearing  a 
tuxedo  to  1%  of  the  population.  We  might  increase 
that  business  to  fifty  times  its  present  volume  as  a 
starter. 

And  I  think  if  we  sell  the  idea  of  dressing  better 
to  our  respective  publics,  we  will  eliminate  many  of  our 
present  troubles — we  won’t  have  to  run  four  months 
at  regular  prices  and  eight  months  at  clearance  prices 
— we  won’t  have  to  cheapen  the  (juality  to  get  the  price 
down  to  an  impossible  figure,  for  a  clothes-conscious 
public  will  demand  good  clothes,  good  in  Ixith  style  and 
quality  as  much  as  it  demands  g(md  automobiles,  good 
radios  and  good  homes. 


Hollywood  Is  Said  to  Offer  Opening 
for  a  Good  Department  Store 

The  following  information  regarding  an  ojqiortunity 
for  a  de])artment  store  in  Hollywood.  Cal.,  the  center 
of  the  movie  universe,  is  ])ul)lished  by  recpiest : 

"On  Hollywood  Boulevard,  in  Hollywood.  Cal.,  in  the 
very  center  of  the  business,  theatre  and  hotel  zone  is 
a  nuMlern,  class  .\,  fireproof  building,  built  especially 
for  a  dejiartment  store.  It  is  a  si.x  story  and  basement 
structure,  containing  about  50,000  square  feet.  It  can 
he  rented  for  20  years  at  a  reasonable  rate. 

"'riiree  elevators;  ample  facilities  for  the  reception 
of  goods  and  the  parking  (jf  automobiles. 

“Hollywood  is  (S  miles  west  of  Los  .Angeles  and  is  in 
the  center  of  the  Los  .Angeles  district.  It  has  175,000 
population  and  33  hanks.  It  is  the  richest  field  in  the 
United  States  for  the  opening  of  a  de])artment  .store, 
as  there  is  hut  one  other  dejiartment  store  of  fair  size 
within  a  radius  of  8  miles. 

“.Any  merchant  who  is  interested  in  this  ojjportunity 
can  reach  the  writer  through  the  .Asosciation." 
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Speeding  Up  Turnover  in  a  Department  Store 

This  House  Makes  Its  Departments  Work  to  Equal  or  Excel 
Results  of  Top  Notch  Stores  and  Disdains  Average  Figures 

Address  by  Frederick  W.  Aldred,  Gladding  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Providence.  R.  1.. 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers'  Group 


COMPARING  figures  is  the  indoor  golf  game  of 
many  merchants  today.  Our  store  is  getting  more 
and  more  distrustful  of  figures  which  include  both 
successes  and  failures  in  stores  of  all  sizes,  kinds,  types 
and  kMrations.  For  two  years,  we  have  been  comiKiring 
department  turnover  figures  with  nine  other  stores  all 
of  exactly  the  same  type,  i.e.,  the  so  called  “high  class” 
store  api)ealing  to  the  more  discriminating  types  of 
customers.  'I'hese  are  successful  stores  of  very  high 
reputation  in  eight  large  cities  of  the  northeastern  sec¬ 
tion  of  our  country.  In  size  they  range  from  al)out  three 
to  twenty  million  annual  sales. 

Turnover  in  the  same  line  of  goods  naturally  tends 
to  l)e  higher  in  "jx)pular”  stores  than  in  "high  class" 
stores  and  highest  of  all  in  so  called  "cheap”  stores, 
appealing  to  the  masses.  So  many  conditions  are  the 
same  or  similar  in  these  ten  stores  that  we  felt  their 
turnover  figures  should  give  the  very  best  possible 
standards  of  compari.son. 

I  am  giving  as  examples  the  three  highest  percentage 
turnovers  of  the  ten  stores  in  ten  major  departments. 
\'ery  often  the  one  highest  ijercentage  is  excessively 
high,  due  to  some  more  than  ordinarily  favorable  con¬ 
ditions.  A  fair  and  reasonable  goal  for  a  store  of  our 
type  would  seem  to  l)e  some  figure  in  between  the  first 
and  third  highest. 

TEN  STORES— TURNOVER 


Merchandise  First  Store  Second  Store  Third  Store 
Millinery  13.5  12.3  8.1 

Dresses  9.7  8.9  6.06 

Furs  .  5.04  4.2  4.0 

Silks  4.62  4.2  3.8 

Linens  .  4.3  3.1  2.9 

Upholstery  3.6  2.7  2.3 

Furniture  .  .  3.3  3.01  2.8 

Rugs  . 2.6  l.Sfj  1.6 

Shoes  .  3.9  2.36  2.22 

Hosiery  .  6.16  5.2  4.3 


In  discussing  the  factors  which  enter  into  department 
store  turnover,  1  am  going  to  take  the  situation  in  just 
one  of  our  own  dejKirtments  as  typical  of  how  a  rank 
failure  can  be  turned  into  an  out  and  out  success. 
We  and  you  have  departments  which  are  greater  all 
round  successes  so  that  1  am  not  exhibiting  any  superi¬ 
ority  complex  for  our  store  in  citing  our  Leather  Goods 
and  Umbrella  Department  in  its  rise  from  1.9  turnover 
in  1921  to  6.2  in  1925  with  a  sales  increase  of  89%. 
Number  of  sales,  average  sale,  total  sales,  turnover  and 
net  profits  are  all  higher  than  ever  the  first  six  months 
of  1926  in  this  department,  so  that  we  still  are  going 
strong.  Instead  of  nothing  or  next  to  nothing,  net 
profits  last  year  were  9.7%.  Markdowns  and  shortages 
have  been  reduced  to  less  than  one-half  former  figures, 
or  5.8VL 

Complicating  Factors 

1.  Weak  Dcf>artini  ut  Manager — Upon  the  introduc¬ 


tion  <3f  better  control  methods,  slow  selling  lists  and 
closer  supervision  by  a  new  assistant  merchandise 
manager,  we  found  that  our  old  buyer  was  successfully 
covering  up  inefficiency  and  mistakes. 

2.  Change  of  Department  Manager — The  new  buyer 
disclosed  serious  disloyalty,  even  dishonesty,  in  the  old 
salesjjeople  who  were  promptly  fired.  To  increase  our 
handicaps,  we  even  started  our  revolution  in  this  de¬ 
partment  with  a  buyer  and  salespeople  absolutely  inex¬ 
perienced  in  Leatiier  Goods  stock  or  selling.  In  so 
doing,  have  proved  sometimes  at  least  technical  experi¬ 
ence  counts  less  than  such  fundamentals  as  honesty, 
judgment,  personality,  good  taste  and  salesmanship  in 
deptirtment  managers  and  salespeople. 

3.  Change  of  Sources — Dealing  with  the  same 
sources  year  after  year  proved  to  have  resulted  in 
strong  influence  over  the  old  buyer.  Concentration  t)f 
purchasing  to  gain  trading  advantages  was  modified  by 
an  always  (^ijen-tcj-change  policy,  whenever  style,  nov- 
eltv  or  price  so  dictated.  Sources  are  more  an.xious  to 
favor  us  tiow  that  they  are  not  so  sure  of  our  trade. 

4.  Change  of  Policies — .Stocks  were  relatively 
starved  to  give  a  near  metropolitan  variety,  exclusive¬ 
ness  and  completeness  to  a  few  best  selling  lines  and 
prices.  Job  lot  buying  was  counted  out,  but  special 
concessions  were  demanded  as  a  right  of  favored  sources 
for  two  semi-annual  sales  at  least.  W’e  insisted  on  a 
policy  of  adding  to  our  high-price  goods  customers  by 
increasing  and  satisfying  nx^re  moderate-price  goods 
customers !  By  thus  specializing,  we  aimed  to  meet 
and  beat  the  local  and  near  by  ( for  our  tvjie  of 
customer )  Boston  and  New  York  competition.  We 
tried  successfully  selling  before  Christmas  luggage, 
principally  week-end  cases  and  hat  bo.xes,  on  our  gar¬ 
ment  floor  up  stairs.  Getting  rid  of  the  left  overs  after 
Christmas,  by  crowding  them  overhead  and  on  counter 
in  a  small  front-of-the-store  handbag  department  de¬ 
veloped  into  an  all-year-round  ])lus-sales  op|M)rtunitv. 

Sure  Results 

1.  Less  Capital  Space  (per  dollar  sale).  Insurance 
and  Taxes — Lowering  the  average  .stock  nearly  one- 
half  obviously  lowered  these  costs  in  percentage  at  least. 

2.  Alzeays  "Open  to  Huy"  Stocks — We  insisted  on 
the  new  department  managers’  going  inpj  the  market 
and  buying  continually  although  necessarily  smaller 
quantities  each  time.  This  was  fine  for  one  who  “loves 
to  buy"  but  only  continual  checking  restrainetl  her  from 
throwing  to  the  winds  all  Six  Months  and  Model  .Stock 
plans  and  Price  Lining.  With  close  control  and  con¬ 
tinual  increases  in  sales,  we  have  been  able  to  take 
chances  and  seize  trading  opportunities  at  all  times. 

3.  Less  Slozi’  Selling,  Old  Season  (Joods.  By  the 
end  of  this  year  at  the  present  rate,  we  exjject  to  have 
very  little  "over  one  sea.son”  goods  in  this  department 
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aiitl  |)nictically  none  over  two  seasons  old.  This  seems 
such  plain  ordinary  common  sense  for  most  lines  of 
jroods  in  these  days  of  frecjnent  changes  that  we  feel 
f(M)lish  in  acknowledging  that  such  stock  keej)ing  is 
as  yet  a  dream  rather  than  a  reality  in  most  de])artments. 

4.  Style  Rifihtm'ss  ami  Leadership.  No  matter  how 
close  our  executive  and  merchandise  control,  no  matter 
how  high  the  turnover  or  great  the  demand,  such  as 
now  seems  to  e.xist  for  leatlier  goods,  we  could  never 
gain  maximum  results  without  a  department  manager 
of  taste  and  judgment  in  selection.  Dealing  with  so 
large  a  proi)ortion  of  intelligent,  discriminating,  trav¬ 
eled  customers  as  we  do.  mere  exi)erience  in  buying 
this  line  of  goods  ])roved  to  have  counted  very  little. 
The  old  buyer  had  had  years  of  e.xperience  in  the  de¬ 
partment  as  saleswoman  and  buyer.  (4n  ])aper.  at  letist, 
she  htid  made  money  for  ns  for  several  vears.  but  had 
l)een  hiding  and  accumulating  "buyers’  mistakes.”  To 
]mt  it  mildly,  ber  environment  and  outlook  were  too 
narrow  for  these  times.  I  he  new  buyer  was  a  woman 
of  sui)erior  ability  and  personality — in  tune  with  the 
times — a  young  widow  who  had  tilways  lived  and  asso- 
ciate<l  with  the  ty])e  of  people  we  are  trying  to  i)lea.se. 

Fiieerlain  Results 

1.  Mark'diKens — .'some  old  de])artment  managers 
have  felt  that  in  our  reform  turnover  i)olicy  we  take 
inarkdowns  with  the  same  ])rodigality  as  the  drunken 
sailor  on  short  shore  leave  scatters  his  back  ])av.  Re- 
.sults  in  this  de])artment  prove  that  the  earlier  and  imwe 
often  we  have  scaled  down  prices  the  less  the  twelve 
months  total  invariably.  At  the  rate  we  are  going  this 
first  si.x  months  of  1926.  we  slujuld  even  lower  our 
.1.6' r  inarkdowns  figure  of  last  year.  Instead  of  dis¬ 
couraging  salesjieople  from  selling  otT  the  top.  we  now 
tiike  the  iioint  of  view  that  it  is  good  business  to  let 
both  customers  and  salespeo])le  h:ive  their  own  way  by 
feefling  them  more  ami  more  top  and  near-top  goods. 


Rut  what  "nerve”  it  has  taken  to  use  the  surgeon’s 
knife  and  cut.  cut.  cut  prices! 

2.  Shortaejes — I'hese  have  gone  ilown  greatly.  One 
one-hundredth  of  one  iiercent  in  1924  must  have  lieen 
wrong,  altlumgh  we  could  not  find  the  error  by  re¬ 
inventorying,  because  in  1925  we  bumped  up  to  2.2%, 
which  as  Ki])ling  says,  is  another  story.  Vet  even  this 
is  not  so  great  as  .several  former  twelve  months  short- 
:iges  in  this  department. 

3.  .hrrai/e  and  .Vniiiher  of  Sales — Number  of  sales 
fell  oti  sharply  during  the  clean  up  jieriod.  At  the 
present  rate  of  increase  we  should  surpass  all  previous 
records  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Average  sale  is  one  and 
one-half  times  that  of  1921. 

4.  Total  .Sales — 1925  sales  exceeded  those  of  1921  by 
S9' ;  including  gains  each  year  over  the  preceding  year. 

5.  Xet  Prolit.K  —'Vhc  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
beginning  Felirnary  1st.  this  department  shows  a  gain 
of  27' i  in  its  total  gross  jirofit  with  almost  e.xactly  the 
same  gross  expense  total  which  looks  as  if  1925’s  9.7% 
net  iirofit  might  be  consideralily  bettered  in  1926. 

W’e  were  aware  that  “sttirving  stocks”  does  not  tend 
to  give  citstoiners  the  feeling  of  satisfaction  that  comes 
from  variety  and  comiileteness  of  stocks.  Yon  will 
notice,  however,  that  b'ord  cars  are  tmlay  by  no  means 
tbe  only  cars  jiroditced  by  loird  rnetbods  of  mass  pro- 
fluction.  .Mass  jirodnction  of  a  few  best  selling  models 
at  liest  selling  prices  with  new  features  continually  char¬ 
acterize  General  Motors.  Stndeliaker.  Chrysler,  etc. 
We  "Fordized”  this  stock. 

We  had  a  horrilile  example  of  "trading  down  prices 
and  (piality”  in  the  short  lived  ownership  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  bv  some  jiredeces-sors.  No  danger  of  our  doing 
this,  thereffire.  for  very  long. 

To  sum  up.  our  whole  turnover  iiolicy  was  to  sell 
our  customers  (1)  what  they  want  and  (2)  all  that 
they  can  jiossibly  be  shown  they  want  through  right 
stocks,  right  jirices  and  "rapid”  .salesmanshi]). 


A  Simple  Idea  Which  Reduces  Returns  of  Damaged  Goods 


^JERC 1 1 .\ N 1^ I SF'  returned  liy  customers  is  a  serious 
problem  even  when  it  comes  back  in  go(;d  condition. 
The  merchant's  loss  is  made  far  heavier  when  goods 
are  setit  or  brought  back  jiacked  in  such  a  careless  way 


(ireat  care  has  been  taken  in  preparing  this  package  for  shipment  ao  that 
it  will  reach  you  with  its  contents  in  )«rfect  condition.  A  fine  grade  of  tissue 
is  used  in  the  t)acking.  and  each  garment  is  carefully  folded  over  a  board  so 
it  will  not  be  crushed  or  wrinkled. 

In  preparing  the  package  for  the  return  of  any  of  its  contents  it  is  re> 
quested  that  the  same  packing  and  folding  be  used. 

To  facilitate  prompt  credit  please  return  the  sales  slip  in  the  package. 
Thank  you. 

L.  HEK.MA.N. 

B««l 

DATIVILLE.  VIRifl^tlA 


that  they  are  rumpled,  mussed  or  damaged.  ( jne  of  our 
members  has  informed  us  of  a  method  he  is  using 
successfully  to  combat  this  evil.  He  writes  as  follows: 
“In  the  past  we  have  had  some  trouble  with  garments 


returned  from  ajiproval,  especially  those  shipped  back 
bv  out-of-town  cu.stomers,  which  are  not  projierly 
Jiacked  bv  the  customer.  Much  of  this  merchandise 
is  received  in  a  damaged  condition. 

"fo  cut  down  this  loss  as  much  as  jiossible,  we 
have  jirejiared  envelopes  (as  illustrated),  one  of  which 
is  enclosed  in  each  jiackage  containing  merchandise 
sent  out  on  ajijiroval.  We  have  been  gratified  by  the 
results.  In  almost  every  case  where  such  merchandise 
has  been  returned,  it  has  lieen  received  in  jierfect  con¬ 
dition.  Formerly  it  was  very  unusual  to  receive  a  pack¬ 
age  of  returned  goods  projierly  jiacked. 

"We  use  this  envelope  because  we  thought  that  since 
the  customer  would  have  to  ojien  the  envelojie  to  get  the 
salescheck  out.  there  was  more  jiossibility  of  the  reipiest 
being  read.” 

I'his  idea  strikes  us  as  a  very  good  way  to  reduce 
losses  which  every  merchant  suffers  through'  jioor 
jiacking  of  returned  goods.  The  reason  the  envelojie 
is  used  only  on  apjirovals  obviously  is  that  the  store  does 
not  wish  to  suggest  the  idea  of  returning  goods  which 
have  been  sold  outright. 
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Fashion  Trends  for  the  Fall  Season 

A  Forecast  of  What  the  W  ell  Dressed  W  oman  Will  Favor  in 
Apparel  and  Accessories — Separate  Goat  Basis  of  Outfit 

Address  by  Mabgaret  Case,  rogue.  New  York,  to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Let  us  look  over  the  shoulder  of  this  customer  of 
yours  as  she  outlines  her  costume  plans  for  the 
•  coming  season.  If  she  is  chic  and  clever,  and  this 
is  the  only  type  we  are  interested  in  here,  she  will,  of 
course,  map  out  her  whole  plan  early  in  the  season. 
She  w'ill  group  everything  she  finds  later  on  around 
this  first  fundamental  scheme. 

Last  year,  she  might  have  1  -  -  , 

made  an  ensemble  the  start-  j 

ing  point  of  her  plans.  This  i  y^OXSIDERAT. 
year,  she  will  have  two  very  ing  article  on 

different  systems  in  mind.  tempered  by  < 

She  may  have  a  tailored  things:  Miss  Case 

or  tweed  costume  to  wear  in  I  before  the  middle 

the  morning  shopping,  travel-  i  zeomen’s  apparel  c 
ling,  coming  into  town  from  night. 

the  country,  on  the  rainv  day.  The  description 

or  for  any  of  those  occasions  given  by  Miss  Cas 
when  one  must  be  practically  |  nnd  is  based  on 

dressed  to  be  smartlv  dressed.  niost  respected 


Separate  Coats  large  number  of  th 

Then,  secondly,  for  lunch-  ginning  to  reach  tiu 

eon,  for  the  afternoon  occas-  issue  is  read  by  oi 

ion.  for  every  time  when  tail¬ 
ored  clothes  are  not  in  the  L  ..  '  ■' 

mood,  she  may  choose  a 

more  important  coat,  a  wrap  that  will  cover  her  more 
distinguished  dress,  a  coat  of  formal  fabrics  and  rich 
furs  worn  with  all  the  accessories  of  the  same  elegance 
and  distinction. 

For  the  average  woman,  neither  of  these  costumes 
will  be  an  ensemble  suit  in  the  sense  of  a  dress  and  a 


COXSIDERATION  of  the  illuminat¬ 
ing  article  on  this  page  shoidd  be 
tempered  by  a  realization  of  tzeo 
things:  Miss  Case  delivered  her  address 
before  the  middle  of  August;  style  in 
women’s  apparel  changes  almost  over¬ 
night. 

The  description  of  fashion  tendencies 
given  by  Miss  Case  is  most  comprehen¬ 
sive  and  is  based  on  the  findings  of  one,  of 
the  most  respected  fashion  authorities  in 
c.ristence — name,  “P’oguc”  magazine.  A 
large  number  of  these  ideas  are  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  reach  the  general  trade  as  this 
issue  is  read  bv  our  members. 


a  dress.  Then,  there  is  always  the  classic,  two-piece, 
short-coat,  tailored  suit  which  the  woman  with  a  large 
wardrobe  always  includes.  There  is  the  sports  suit 
with  a  cardigan  jacket — of  which  we  will  have  more 
to  say  later.  But  oiir  average  customer  will  make  two 
coats,  the  tailored  one  and  the  wrap,  the  beginning  of 
her  plans,  rather  than  a  suit. 

I  Formal  raj)s 

^X  of  the  illuminat-  Both  the  tailored  and  the 

his  page  shoidd  be  formal  coat  are  of  vital  in- 

realization  of  tzvo  terest  this  season,  hut  the 

elivered  her  addre.zs  \  formal  wrap  is.  perhaps,  the 

f  August;  style  in  more  interesting,  because  it 
anges  almost  over-  j  is  new  in  every  way — in  sil- 

I  houette  and  fabric  and  col- 

^  fashion  tendencies  |  or.  Where  a  year  ago  the 

is  most  comprehen-  1  line  w’as  small  in  the  shoul- 

he  findings  of  one,  of  !  ders  and  either  straight  or 

ashion  authorities  in  j  Haring  in  the  skirt,  it  now 

ogue”  magazine.  A  \  has  all  its  interest  and  its 

ic  ideas  arc  just  be-  '  fulness  and  softness  concen- 

general  trade  as  this  trated  in  the  upper  part,  mak- 
'  members.  \  ing  it  distinctly  a  wrap.  When 

Vionnet  several  seasons  ago 

-  „  —  sewed  up  one  of  her  cape- 

backed  coats  and  made  it  into 
a  dolman,  the  new  bloused  coat  had  its  beginning. 
Neither  in  Paris  nor  in  this  country  did  this  e.xagger- 
ated  dolman  line  have  very  great  success,  but  it  was 
tremendously  influential.  An  outstanding  point,  then, 
is  that  the  dolman  has  left  its  indelible  mark  on  the  coat 
and  dress  mode  for  the  autumn. 


long  coat  bought  together,  to  go  together.  I  feel  that 
the  separate  coat  has  much  more  individual  importance 
this  year  than  last  and  that  this  same  woman  will  make 
her  way  to  the  coat  department  rather  than  to  the  suit 
department  when  she  starts  out  to  do  her  autumn  shop¬ 
ping.  This  trend  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  formal 
wrap.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
costume  harmony  will  suffer,  but  rather,  that  the  har¬ 
mony  will  be  less  obvious,  more  governed  by  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  good  taste  in  selecting  and  combining  the 
separate  dress  and  the  separate  coat.  You  may  be  of 
service  in  helping  her  to  do  this  well.  This  is  good 
news  in  many  ways,  especially  in  the  formal  type  of 
c  'stume,  liecause,  when  the  coat  becomes  a  wrap,  a 
more  imjxjrtant  thing,  it  gives  greater  scope  also  to 
the  distinction  of  the  dress. 

Of  course,  there  will  l)e  suits  sold,  but  these  will  be 
more  as  extra  garments  than  as  the  basis  of  a  ward¬ 
robe.  The  newest  note  in  suits  is  the  three-quarter 
length  coat,  both  for  the  tailored  and  the  formal  type, 
and.  most  often,  the  third  piece  is  a  blouse,  rather  than 


A  coat  in  this  same  spirit  that  was  the  first  of  a 
long  new  line  was  the  Paquin  coat  with  the  two  silver 
foxes  which.  I  am  sure,  you  all  know  like  a  brother. 
This  particular  coat  does  not  have  a  very  long  armhole 
and  does  not  have  a  bloused  back.  It  achieves  a  large 
upper  silhouette  through  its  enormous  collar.  The 
slightly  lowered  armhole,  however,  is  a  favorite  way  of 
e.xpressing  the  dolman  idea.  The  yoke  is  also  a  means 
of  achieving  it.  The  back  with  the  V-shaped  inserts, 
which  emphasizes  width  at  the  shoulders  and  tapers 
towards  the  bottom,  tells  the  story  in  still  another 
way. 

Slim  Effect  Stressed 

The  line  of  the  body  from  the  side  should  be  kept 
slim,  and  there  must  be  very  little  fulness  through  the 
waist-line,  or  else  the  fulness  must  be  very  definitely 
indicated  by  a  blouse  that  is  held  most  firmly  in  place, 
anchored,  as  it  were,  so  that  it  will  not  loose  its  chic 
outline  in  a  formless  mass  when  it  is  not  adjusted 
properly. 

The  best  fabric  for  this  formal  type  of  coat  does 
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not  make  too  decided  a  contract  with  the  dress.  Vogue 
would  star  Rodier’s  zibilikasha.  because  it  has  the  best 
qualities  of  lx)th  kasha  and  broadcloth,  the  soft  hairy 
surface  of  kasha,  the  soft  glow  and  the  elegance  of 
broadcloth  which  is  especially  important  in  black. 
We  understand  that  the  Meyer  fabric,  velours  Leda, 
is  fitting  in  well  with  the  new  coat,  and  the  domestic 
fabrics  that  have  this  (juality  of  soft,  subdued  lustre 
and  elegance  will  be  the  important  ones. 

Black  Lca<l.«  (Colors 

Of  course,  our  first  coat  is  black.  There  is  no  possible 
doubt  about  that.  (Jur  French  office  says  that  the 
black’s  at  the  present  time  are  superlatively  chic.  In' 
the  New  York  wholesale  market,  we  have  seen  very 
little  navy-blue.  No  doubt,  its  new  jiopularity,  which 
is  bound  to  come  as  a  reflection  from  Paris  where  it 
has  been  so  much  worn,  will  arrive  later.  The  dark 
greens,  lirighter  and  truer  than  those  of  last  year,  will 
be  very  smart,  perhaps  not  tremendously  popular,  but 
important.  If  ever  there  was  an  insistent  color,  that 
color  is  red.  It  keeps  cropping  up,  running  its  race 
madly,  and  then  apj)earing  in  some  new  versions.  We 
feel,  however,  that  red  will  be  more  important  in 
dresses  than  in  coats,  for  we  have  been  made  rather 
weary  of  all-red  costumes  by  the  outburst  of  Chanel 
red  this  season.  A  very  warm,  rich  red-brown,  ac- 
corcling  to  our  French  authority,  is  a  good  colour.  We 
do  not  feel  very  enthusiastic  about  regular  browns  for 
coats,  although,  of  course,  they  are  a  conservative  staple. 
If  we  were  to  pick  out  the  smartest  color  scheme 
for  a  formal  costume  we  would  make  it  a  black  coat 
and  a  dress  in  one  of  the  new  nasturtium  tones,  in  those 
shades  that  range  from  a  tawmy-beige  up  to  copper 
color. 

Familiar  furs  will  appear  in  unfamiliar  roles  this 
season !  The  fur  collar  for  the  formal  wrap  is  almost 
always  sure  to  be  a  large  one,  because  that  fits  in  with 
the  character  of  the  coat.  Both  the  long-haired  furs 
and  the  flat  ones  are  used  in  these  big,  crushed  collars. 
At  the  moment,  the  all-black  collar  of  silver  or  pointed 
fox  is  the  most  seen.  The  natural  use  of  the  skins, 
with  the  heads  or  tails  or  both  left  on,  is  most  inter¬ 
esting,  not  only  for  fox  furs,  but  for  others  as  well, 
for  fur  tails  as  trimming  look  very  new.  Next  to  the 
black  fur,  we  have  the  tawny  furs,  such  as  red  fox, 
natural  skunk,  wolverine.  We  emphasize  these  because 
they  carry  out  our  ideas  of  the  black  coat  and  its  nas¬ 
turtium  dress  as  being  such  a  good  combination.  Third 
in  the  list  of  long-haired  furs  are  the  flattering,  light 
natural  furs  like  lynx  and  badger  which  we  could  not 
do  without,  but  which  will  not  be  the  all-important 
thing  that  they  were  when  the  black  coat  was  last  with 
us. 

Stoles  and  Muffs 

When  short  furs  are  used,  they  are  cut  in  inter¬ 
esting  ways,  usually  to  stand  out  from  the  neck — a 
difficult  line  to  handle,  but  very  chic  when  well  done. 
.-\nd  in  this  type  of  coat,  the  long  fur  cuffs  reaching 
from  the  wrist  almost  to  the  elbow  seems  to  be  the 
right  note  to  complete  the  picture.  Small  skins  worked 
to  have  a  pattern  of  light  and  dark  will  be  much  used. 
Degrade  fur  trimming  in  rabbit,  dyed  from  beige  to 
brown,  is  especially  good. 


The  effect  of  the  fur  collar  in  both  long-haired  and 
short-haired  versions  suggest  the  stole  very  strongly 
and  our  message  to  your  fur  departments  would  be  to 
watch  this  closely.  It  is  quite  possible  that  many  women 
who  would  not  want  to  invest  such  a  large  sum  in  a  fur 
collar  for  a  coat  would  buy  furless  coats  and  wear 
stoles  with  them,  either  put  on  separately  with  each 
wearing,  or  attached  to  the  coat.  That,  at  least,  would 
be  something  to  try  out.  Many  of  these  stoles  are 
shown  with  muffs  to  match.  Muffs  have  definitely 
returned,  according  to  our  Paris  office.  The  muff  is 
definitely  something  to  talk  about  again  and  undoubtedly 
to  sell  more  than  last  year,  either  with  the  fur  stole 
or  to  match  the  fur  trimming  of  the  cloth  coat. 

Tailored  Coals 

Just  a  few  words  about  the  informal  tailored  coat. 
As  we  said  before,  its  sophistication  of  line  is  every  im¬ 
portant.  It  is  more  fitted  than  it  has  been  in  other  years, 
and  it  often  has  a  l)elt  of  self-fabric.  We  owe  tbe  in¬ 
spiration  of  our  new  woollens  and  tweeds  chiefiy  to 
the  English,  and  we  owe  the  skill  of  their  handling  to 
the  French.  Among  the  tailored  woollens  we  would 
place  the  large  tweed  patterns  made  of  rough  heavy 
thread  first  in  chic.  Then  come  the  ])atterns  so  .small 
that  they  are  really  novelty  weaves  rather  than  designs. 
The  medium  size  patterns  come  third  in  chic,  though 
for  volume  their  place  may  be  first.  Checks  come  next 
to  the  typical  tweed  patterns,  then  the  degrade  plaids 
which  we  used  last  year  are  still  smart. 

Of  course,  most  of  these  informal  coats  have  a  beige 
and  brown  color  scheme.  There  will  be  flashes  of 
the  warm  tones  and  the  greens  in  them,  and  they  will 
be  worn  with  brown  accessories.  This  range  of  color 
has  not  by  any  means  a  monopoly  of  the  field,  however, 
because  black-and-white  tweeds  are  very  new  indeed, 
trimmed  with  rough  black  furs  or  with  grey  goat. 

The  story  of  sports  frocks  is  quickly  told.  More 
sports  clothes  will  be  shown  than  ever.  Jersey  has  be¬ 
come  a  classic,  either  by  itself  or  trimmed  with  crepe 
de  Chine.  A  jersey  sweater  cejmbined  with  a  crepe 
satin  skirt  and  blouse  trimmings  was  a  new  note  we 
saw  just  yesterday  at  .Saratoga.  Crepella  and  the  small 
checked  materials  make  up  the  other  two  outstanding 
sports  fabrics.  Patterned  jumpers  are  new,  and  other 
patterns  than  stripes  will  be  seen.  Small  checks  for 
a  dress  and  large  checks  for  coats — that’s  a  good  sports¬ 
wear  slogan  for  this  autumn!  For  early  in  the  season 
and  to  wear  under  the  tweed  coat  later  on,  the  hip-length 
coat  completes  the  sports  costume.  Velveteen  is  the 
newest  medium,  and  the  cardigan  sweater  is  too  per¬ 
fectly  adapted  to  our  sports  wear  needs  to  be  set  aside. 
In  fact,  the  emphasis  on  separate  cardigan  jackets  and 
upon  collared  coats  as  well  opens  a  large  field  in  the 
separate  skirt  and  sweater  departments  of  a  store. 

Formal  Dresses 

The  formal  dress  follows  the  example  of  the  wrap 
that  goes  over  it  and  has  the  longer  armhole,  and  its 
softer  effect  thrf)ugh  the  shoulders.  'I'he  column  of  the 
body,  with  emphasis  on  the  shoulders  and  hips,  will  be 
the  most  universal  factor,  and  the  natural  drawing  of 
the  hips  will  be  apparent.  Some  of  the  day  dresses 
will  have  no  defined  waist-line,  others  will  have  a  sharp- 
(Continiicd  on  page  32) 
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Why  Be  an  Average  Merchant — or  Less? 

The  Record  of  Successful  Stores  Should  Be  the  Goal  of 
Every  Merchant — A  Better  Way  to  Use  Harvard’s  Figures 

By  Channinc  E.  Sweitzer,  Executive  Secretary 


SE\T*'RAL  weeks  ago.  a  merchant  came  to  the 
offices  of  tlie  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Associ¬ 
ation  and  told  us  that  he  was  not  making  any 
money.  He  would  like,  he  said,  to  know  why.  His 
expense  figures  compare  favorably  with  the  general 
common  figures  given  in  the  Report  on  Oiierating 
Expenses  of  the  Bureau  of  Business  Research  of  Har¬ 
vard  University ;  his  store  did  less  than  a  million. 

We  iiKjuired  alK)ut  general  local  conditions,  his  com¬ 
petition  and  about  the  way  in  which  he  was  running  his 
i)usiness.  'Po  make  a  long  story  short,  t|iis  merchant, 
we  believe,  left  the  offices  of  the  Association  after 
having  review(“d  his  activities 


l)artinent  Stores  in  1925*  has  just  come  from  the  press 
and  a  coi)y  is  available  without  charge  to  every  member 
t»f  the  Association.  .Ml  that  is  necessary  is  to  write  for  it. 

'Phe  Studv  f)f  ( )i)erating  h'xpenses  is  based  on  de¬ 
tailed  reports  from  577  de])artment  stores  throughout 
the  countrv.  <  )f  the  stores  doing  less  thati  a  million, 
'101  made  a  net  profit  of  3%  or  more  and  -R)  of  those 
doing  over  a  million  made  a  net  i)rofit  of  4^  and 
over.  One  hundred  seventy-three  of  this  groiij)  of 
smaller  stores  and  41  of  the  grouj)  of  larger  stores 
o])erated  at  a  loss.  'Phis  means  that  only  one-<iuarter 
of  the  stores  which  reported  ma<le  what  might  be  called 


with  the  directors  of  our  var¬ 
ious  Bureaus,  with  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  after  all  in  the  com¬ 
munity  in  which  he  is  located, 
more  than  an  average  mer¬ 
chant  is  needed.  He  seemed 
to  have  formulated  a  program 
while  here,  and  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  more  than  an 
average  merchant.  He  learned 
no  doubt  for  the  first  time 
that  this  Report  on  0])er.ating 
Expen.ses  contains  a  great 
deal  of  constructive,  helpful 
information  which  he  should 
study,  and  that  there  were 
other  common  figures  in  the 
Report  far  more  important 
to  him  than  those  with  which 
he  had  compared  his  experi¬ 
ence. 


Not  Satisfied 

.\nother  merchant  recent¬ 
ly  wrote  the  Association  that 
even  though  his  operating 
exi)enses  compared  very'  fav¬ 
orably  with  these  same  com¬ 
mon  figures  in  this  report, 
his  Board  of  Directors  feels 
that  the  store  is  not  making 
a  snfficently  attractive  show¬ 
ing.  He  wanted  information 
from  the  various  Bureaus  of 
the  Association  in  order  that 


COMMON  FIGURES  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES  IN  1925 


C'lmnion  figures  for  Coninioii  figures  for 

stores  with  net  sales  of  stores  with  net  sales  of 

l.(KX}.t)00  and  over  less  than  l.OtKI.OUO 


46  stores 

All 

101  stores 

All 

with  net 

stores 

with  net 

stores 

profit  of 

reporting 

profit  of 

reporting 

4'  (  and  over 

3'/f  and  over 

Salaries  &  Wages 

15.3% 

lO.d'f 

13.6% 

15.2C 

Rentals  . 

2.7 

3.0 

2.2 

2.5 

.\(lvertising 

2.6 

3.1 

1.8 

2  2 

Taxes  . 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

0.65 

Interest 

1.7 

1.') 

2.1 

2.5 

Supplies  . 

1.2 

1.3 

0.65 

0.75 

Service  Purchased 

0.5 

0.0 

0.6 

0.75 

Unclassified 

1.0 

1.0 

0.9 

1.0 

Travelling  . 

0.45 

0.5 

0.4 

0.4 

Uommunicatinn 

0.25 

0.3 

0.25 

0.3 

Repairs  . 

0.25 

0.25 

0.2 

0.2 

t'lsurance  . 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

0.55 

Depreciation 

Losses  for  Bad  Debts 

0.2 

0.25 

0.25 

0.3 

Other  Depreciation 

0.6 

0.7 

0.45 

0.65 

Professional  Service 

0.15 

0.2 

0.1 

0.15 

Total  E.xpense 

27.7 

29.9 

24.5 

28.1 

Cross  Margin 

33.0 

32.2 

29.2 

28.6 

XET  PROFIT 

5.3 

2.3 

4.7 

0.5 

Stock  Turnover  . 

4.2 

3.7 

2.9 

2.5 

.Mark  Downs*  . 

6.4 

6.9 

6.2 

Sales  Per  Employee*  .  .  . 

$8,000.00 

$7,500.00 

$8,800.00 

$8,000.00 

*All  the 

stores  reporting 

did  not  submit 

experience 

pfiwes  opi  mark  (/owns  and  sales  per  employee. 


he  might  thoroughly  check  his  own  exireriences.  We 
sent  him  a  great  deal  of  helpful  information  and  raised 
in  his  mind  also  the  (luestion  “Why  he  an  average 
merchant  or  less?” 

The  detailed  Report  on  O^ierating  Expenses  in  De- 

*Tlie  l/anvrd  Report  on  Operatinn  Expenses  in  Department 
Stores  is  priH/need  each  year  zoith  the  authorization  of  the 
Xational  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  Your  Association  de¬ 
frays  the  complete  cost  of  collecting  the  data,  compiling  and 
publishing  the  report. 


a  good  profit,  while  one-half  of  the  remaining  three- 
quarters  of  these  stores  oi)erated  at  a  loss,  and  the  other 
half  made  a  nominal  ])rofit  or  at  most  an  average  jjrofit. 

There  is  listed  as  one  of  the  best  sellers  a  lx>ok  bear- 
ng  the  title  “A  Man  Nobody  Knows,”  The  author  is 
Bruce  Barton.  'Phere  will  l)e  many  different  reactions 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  read  it.  Some  will  lay  it 
down  and  feel  they  have  received  some  consolaton ; 
others  will  challenge;  themsdlves  with  the  question 
“Why  l)e  an  Average  Man?” 


Vol  Mil.  Xo.  9 
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Now.  it  would  seem  that  the  Report  on  ( )perating 
E.\i>enses  ought  to  make  every  merchant  ask  himself 
“W  hv  l>e  an  Average  Merchant  or  less?”  Are  not  the 
common  figures  for  stores  showing  the  most  successful 
administration  a  challenge?  Surely  every  member  of 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  ought  not 
onlv  to  send  without  delay  for  his  copy  of  it  hut  also 
to  study  thoroughly  the  illuminating  information  it 
contains.  Facts  like  the  following  will  reward  the 
thoughtful  reader. 

Fruits  of  Success 

I'hcre  is  a  reference  to  a  store  with  net  sales  of 
appro.ximately  $R)0.000  and  with  a  gross  margin  of 
29.d%.  'I'his  store  was  able  to  make  a  net  profit  of 
7.9'  ( .  That  merchant  ai)parently  was  not  content  with 
the  general  common  figures,  which  for  the  group  con- 
taing  stores  of  the  size  of  his  showed  operating  ex- 
j)enses  amounting  to  28.1 and  a  net  profit  of  0.5%. 
This  store  according  to  the  Report  turned  its  stock 
3.7  times  a  year.  The  general  common  figure  was  2.5 
times.  Sales  ]>er  employee  were  $9.'KX)  while  the  gen¬ 
eral  common  figure  was  $8,000. 

There  is  a  reference  to  another  store  doing  $325,000 
with  a  gross  margin  of  28.9'?  and  a  net  jwofit  of  6.2%. 

third  reference  is  to  a  store  doing  less  than  a 
million  with  a  gross  margin  of  27.5%  and  a  net  profit 
of  ().9';.  This  store  according  to  the  Report  showed 
salaries  and  wages  amounting  to  9.2%.  advertising 
1.5'L  sales  per  employee  amounting  to  $16,000. 

A  store  on  the  Pacific  Coast  did  a  l)usiness  of  nearly 
five  million  with  total  expenses  of  22.8' c  and  a  net 
profit  of  4.6^;  ;  a  store  in  an  eastern  state  doing 
slightly  (iver  ten  million  had  e.xpenses  of  25' 6  and  a 
net  profit  of  5.9%  ;  another  store  located  in  the  Middle 
West  with  sales  over  thirty  million  had  total  exi)enses 
of  27.5' <  and  a  net  iwofit  of  7.3%. 

Sound  Methods  Pay 

riie  Report  states  that  “these  are  all  e.xamples  of 
department  stores  operated  under  sound  management 
l)olicy”  and  that  “the  success  of  these  firms  apparently 
was  not  due  either  to  extraordinarv-  circumstances  or  to 
the  employment  of  novel  or  exceptional  methods.” 

The  table  on  the  opposite  jtage  will  enable  us  to  focus 
our  attention  on  the  common  figures  based  upon  the 
experiences  of  the  more  successful  stores  and  will  also 
enable  us  to  com])are  them  with  the  common  figures 
Itased  on  the  e.xperiences  of  all  the  stores  that  reported. 

glance  at  these  figures  will  indicate  that  the  stores 
which  made  a  good  profit  had  a  lower  ])ercentage  cost 
of  salaries  and  wages,  rentals,  advertising  and  interest, 
riiere  is  a  noticeable  difference  in  the  amount  of  the 
gross  margin,  the  number  of  stock  turnovers,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  markdowns  and  the  sales  per  employee. 
More  careful  buying  would  naturally  l)e  refiectecl  in 
the  lower  ])ercentage  of  markdowns  and  the  higher 
percentage  of  gross  margin.  By  getting  a  larger  number 
of  turnovers  and  by  increasing  the  number  of  sales  per 
employee,  these  items  of  e.xpense  naturally  would  be 
less.  These  common  figures  for  the  more  profitable 
stores,  according  to  the  reiK)rt.  “present  an  attainable 
stantlard  of  ojjerating  e.xi^enses." 


According  to  the  report,  the  store  typical  of  the 
more  profitable  stores  doing  over  a  million  had  a  sales 
volume  of  five  million  and  the  store  typical  of  the  more 
profitable  stores  doing  less  than  a  million  had  a  sales 
volume  of  two  hundred  ninety  thousand.  The  difference 
in  the  amount  of  sales  per  employee  given  in  the  general 
common  figures  and  the  common  figures  for  the  more 
profitable  stores  shown  in  this  table  indicates  clearly 
the  possibility  that  the  volume  could  be  handled  in  the 
more  profitable  stores  by  3  employees  less  in  the  smaller 
typical  store  and  41  less  in  the  larger. 

Buying  a  Problem 

Mr.  Joseph  Mayer  of  R.  II.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  in  his 
address  at  the  recent  Convention  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group  stated  that  great  progress  has  been 
made  during  the  last  20  years  in  practically  every  phase 
of  retailing,  with  the  notable  exception  of  l)uying. 
llis  speech  will  l)e  included  in  a  subsequent  issue  of 
The  Bulletin.  The  obvious  inference  is  that  by  im¬ 
proved  buying,  markdowns  would  l)e  correspondingly 
less  and  the  gross  margin  and  net  profit  correspondingly 
greater. 

Mr.  Gordon  Creighton  discussed  the  subject  of 
markdowns  at  some  length  at  this  meeting  and  reviewed 
the  program  which  is  now  being  followed  by  the  mer¬ 
chants  in  Boston  for  a  very  careful  study  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  Mr.  Creighton  pointeil  out  that  they  hope  to  have 
this  study  in  fairly  good  shape  by  February  1st  next 
and  that  a  very  thorough  review  of  the  causes  of  mark- 
downs  can  be  presented  at  the  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  February.  Every  member  should  look  for- 
{Coniinucd  on  paijc  43  ) 


■  Send  Me 

The  Harvard  Report  of  Operating 
Expenses  in  Department  Stores 
in  1925 


National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 

225  Vi  est  34th  Street,  New  York. 

Please  forward  at  once  the  copy  of  the 
Harvard  Report  of  Operating  bixpenses  in 
Department  Stores  in  1925  to  which  our  firiii 
is  entitled  by  its  membersbip  in  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Name  . 

Firm  . 

City  .  State  . 

Tho  Association  has  a  supply  of  Reports 
sufficient  to  provule  only  one  copy  to  each 
firm  holdittfi  membership  in  the  N.R.D.G.A. 
If  one  copy  has  been  sent  to  your  store,  please 
do  not  ask  for  another. 
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Merchandising  Home  Furnishings 

Many  Departments  Are  Unprofitable  Because  Stores  Accept 
Bad  Styles  and  Patterns  to  Get  Slight  Price  Concessions 

Address  by  Ernest  Hastings,  President,  Hastings  Research  Group, 
to  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 


Taking  the  Homelurnishings  departments  as  a 
whole  they  are  unprofitable  departments  in  stores 
doing,  we  will  say,  less  than  $2,000,000.  I  will  give 
you  the  benefit’  of  some  of  the  things  that  we  have 
found  to  l)e  the  cause  of  a  lot  of  our  unprofitableness.' 

Taking  the  Housefurnish¬ 
ing  group  as  a  whole  from 
pots  and  pans  up  to  draper¬ 
ies.  we  found  the  otie  big  out¬ 
standing  reason  for  unprofit¬ 
ableness  was  price  buying  in¬ 
stead  of  style  buying.  In 
spite  of  anything  and  everv'- 
thing  that  anybody  tells  you 
— and  particularly  the  manu- 
facturer.s — we  are  not  in  a 
price  age.  We  are  absolutely 
in  a  style  age,  and  I  will 
prove  that  to  you  as  we  go 
along. 

What  People  Want 

I  will  give  you  just  one 
little  illustration.  The  alumi¬ 
num-ware  that  you  sell  in 
your  basements,  particularly 
percolators.  There  are  three 
or  four  sizes.  Some  of  us 
buy  round  and  the  rest  buy 
octagon.  We  have  found  that 
the  plain  round  ones  stay  on 
the  counter :  they  do  not  sell. 

Call  it  a  fad,  a  style  or  what¬ 
ever  name  you  want  to  apply  • 
to  it,  we  have  found  that  if  we  want  our  percolator 
stocks  to  move  promptly  we  have  got  to  buy  the  octagon 
ones  instead  of  the  round  ones. 

To  go  back  to  price  buying,  another  big  factor  that 
has  contributed  to  slow  turnovers  and  unprofitableness 
in  housefurnisbing  is  what  I  would  term  “group”  buy¬ 
ing.  I  don’t  mean  group  buying  as  we  ordinarily  think 
of  it,  that  is,  associations  of  stores.  I  mean  taking  an 
assortment  and  buying  them  together  because  of  a 
price.  Some  fellow  comes  in  with  a  sheet  of  aluminum- 
ware.  All  the  pictures  are  made  exactly  the  same  size, 
and  he  says:  “Here’s  an  assortment  that  you  can  sell 
for  99  cents  if  you  buy  50  dozens  of  them.”  The  buyer 
buys  them  and  puts  then  out  for  99  cents.  The  first 
two  or  three  days  of  the  sale  he  will  sell  from  40  to 
60  j)er  cent  of  the  entire  assortment  at  99  cents.  What 
is  left  never  was  intended  to  sell  and  never  will  sell 
for  99  cents  if  you  keep  it  a  million  years.  The  re¬ 
mainder  you  will  have  to  reduce  to  79  cents  and  you 
will  probably  clean  out  alxjut  25  per  cent.  You  are 
lucky  if  you  get  29  cents  for  the  rest. 


W’e  have  checked  this  lot  buying,  and  in  no  case  has 
any  lot  ever  been  profitable.  That  applies  to  aluminum- 
ware.  to  enameled-ware.  to  any  classes  of  merchandise 
that  manufacturers  group  together  for  a  definite  i)ricc. 

Another  of  the  chief  causes  for  losses  in  the  Home- 
furnishings  department  is  the 
buying  of  seconds.  Some 
buyer  goes  down  to  the  mill, 
the  manufacturer  takes  him 
but  and  shows  him  a  particu¬ 
lar  lot  of  merchandise  and 
says:  “If  you  take  the  whole 
lot  you  can  have  them  for  50 
;ents  apiece.”  The  buyer  takes 
the  lot,  brings  it  home  and 
puts  the  articles  out  for  69 
cents.  He  .sells  the  best  ones, 
but  when  he  gets  down  to 
the  end  and  examines  what 
is  left,  he  is  very  lucky  if  he 
can  get  10  or  15  cents  apiece. 

Causes  of  Loss 

Those  two  things  we  found 
in  the  housefurnishings  de¬ 
partment  to  be  the  biggest 
causes  of  losses — the  reasons 
house  f  urnishi  ngs  depart  ment  s 
have  not  been  profitable  in  99 
stores  out  of  100. 

Another  reason  for  un¬ 
profitableness  is  that  we  have 
not  yet  instituted  price  lines 
in  the  Homefurnishings  de¬ 
partment.  We  argue  that  we  have,  but  go  into  almost 
any  store  any  place  and  we  will  not  find  this  section 
price  lined.  Until  you  get  away  from  this  idea  you 
are  not  going  to  make  any  money  in  your  Homefur¬ 
nishings  department. 

Plan  Purchases 

Destructive  criticism  would  not  be  any  good  in  a  case 
of  this  kind,  .so  I  am  going  to  tell  you  what  I  think 
is  the  cure  for  it.  First,  whether  you  are  doing  fifty 
million  or  fifty  thousand,  you  have  got  to  have  a  basic 
list  for  your  homefurnishings  department  and  that 
basic  list  has  got  to  be  made  out  according  to  the  quick¬ 
ness  of  sales  of  those  items.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  dollar  and  cents  end  of  it.  You  may  have  a  10 
cent  item  heading  the  list,  while  a  50  cent  or  dollar 
item  comes  away  down  on  the  list,  but  that  is  the  list 
you  must  use  in  your  buying  if  you  are  going  to  get 
the  turnover  and  make  the  profit. 

Then  you  must  forget  these  groups,  and  if  percola¬ 
tors,  for  instance,  head  the  list,  buy  plenty  of  them  and 
always  have  them  on  the  aluminum- ware  table.  We 
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A.  J.  nu'iits,  particularly  in  smaller  stores, 
are  too  often  on  the  losing  side. 
Mr.  Hastings  makes  it  clear  in  this  article, 
zifliich  is  based  on  his  address  before  the 
recent  conzrention  of  the  Merchandise 
Managers’  Group,  that  their  failure  to 
shozo  a  profit  is  due  largely  to  oz'erindul- 
gence  in  price  buying. 

Pattern  and  style,  he  says,  are  infinitely 
more  important  than  price  in  the  eyes  of 
the  average  consumer.  That  Mr.  Hastings 
is  not  expressing  a  hazy  theory  is  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  stores  in  his 
group  zvhich  have  reversed  their  policy  in 
these  departments  and  are  merchandising 
successfully  as  a  result. 

Hs  a  contribution  to  merchandising 
knowledge  this  article  is  most  important. 
It  should  be  read  attentively  by  our 
members  and  used  as  the  basis  for  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  unprofitable  Homefurnish¬ 
ing  departments. 
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have  found,  by  the  way,  that  the  fastest  selling  item  in 
aluminum- ware  is  a  i)ercolator  selling  at  $1.00  or  99 
cents.  In  these  assortments  the  average  was  about  six 
or  a  dozen  of  these  percolators  in  the  assortment.  As 
the  best  item  in  the  lot,  the  percolators  sold  out  quickly 
and  at  their  original  mark-up,  and  the  rest  of  the  time 
the  (.lepartment  was  out  of  percolators.  That  is  all  I 
am  going  to  say  about  strictly  Homefurnishings  de¬ 
partments. 

Now  we  come  down  to  floor  coverings.  There  wasn’t 
a  store  in  our  group  that  was  making  money  out  of  its 
Flfxtrcovering  department — not  one.  The  losses  in  some 
cases  were  small,  in  some  cases  they  were  more.  Some¬ 
times  the  loss  was  due  to  workroom  cost  and  not  mer¬ 
chandising,  but  the  Rug  departments  were  not  making 
money. 

We  investigated  and  there  was  only  one  reason  for 
it — pattern,  and  nothing  else.  Again  we  found  dei)art- 
ments  where  they  had  been  going  to  auctions  and 
thought  they  were  going  to  get  ricli  l)ecause  they  had 
lx)ught  merchandise  at  a  saving  of  a  dollar  or  two.  so 
they  bought  the  rugs  in  piles,  took  them  home  and 
they  did  not  sell. 

We  proved  that  t)eople  Ixjught  pattern  instead  of 
price  in  this  way.  In  two  or  three  stores  we  took  a 
certain  manufacturer’s  rug  which  ordinarily  sells  for 
SI  50.  We  took  a  pattern  that  had  been  in  stock  for 
two  seasons  and  offered  it  for  $125  or  $135,  a  con¬ 
siderable  reduction.  We  showed  that  rug  to  people  who 
came  in,  and  then  showed  them  another  rug  of  exactly 
the  same  quality  at  $150,  and  yet  people  would  not  buy 
the  $125  rug  but  went  over  and  paid  the  price  for  the 
other  rug  because  they  wanted  the  pattern. 

We  went  through  our  rug  stocks  with  the  buyers 
and  salesmen  on  the  floors,  and  inspected  them  one  at  a 
time.  When  we  found  a  rug  that  was  last  season’s,  we 
asked  why  it  had  not  sold.  In  every  case  that  rug  hadn’t 
sold  because  the  pattern  was  bad  or  the  color  wasn’t 
right,  so  w’e  decided  we  were  all  off  in  our  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  floor  coverings,  and  we  have  now  gone  to  the 
other  extreme.  Now  if  necessary  we  will  pay  two 
or  three  dollars  more  for  the  pattern  we  want  and  not 
the  price. 

An  Exploded  Theory 

A  lot  of  buyers  will  tell  you:  “I’m  in  Boston;  I 
can’t  sell  the  same  rugs  as  they  do  in  Cleveland.’’ 
We  took  five  of  our  l)est  buyers  and  sent  them  to  a 
certain  manufacturer.  We  asked  them  to  pick  out  from 
certain  definite  groups  that  we  had  selected  what  they 
thought  would  be  the  Ijest  selling  patterns.  One  of  the 
buyers  was  from  Western  New’  York,  one  from  Eastern 
Pennsylvania,  two  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  one 
from  the  border  line  territory  between  Ohio  and  In¬ 
diana.  Their  selections  dovetailed  better  than  99%. 

W^e  went  to  the  head  of  that  rug  concern  and  found 
out  that  they  were  grouping  their  patterns  according 
to  the  Ijest  selling  possibilities.  The  best  selling  pattern 
was  listed  as  No.  1,  and  so  on.  Our  selections  dove¬ 
tailed  with  that  pattern  selection  of  the  organization 
99%.  Its  pattern  selection  repre.sented  the  whole  of 
the  United  States;  ours  represented  three  states.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  old  hokum  that  what  doesn’t 
sell  here  will  sell  there  is  out — it  isn’t  true. 


The  same  thing  was  true  in  linoleums.  At  the  present 
time,  buyers  tell  me,  the  vogue  is  for  block  patterns, 
])articularly  smaller  blocks.  Checking  up  our  linoleum 
stocks  we  found  that  we  had  a  lot  of  fancy  patterns — 
florals,  matting  effects,  etc.,  that  had  been  there  for  quite 
a  number  of  seasons  and  had  not  sold.  That  was  the 
reason  we  were  not  getting  turnovers  in  our  linoleums. 

It  might  interest  you  to  know  that  the  price  groups 
we  have  selected  for  fall  in  rugs  are  $19.50,  $29.50, 
$50.  $65,  $85  and  $100.  We  feel  that  that  will  abso¬ 
lutely  cover  the  rug  situation  for  the  coming  season,  and 
we  are  fittitig  all  ojiir  rugs  into  those  groups. 

Drapery  Merchandising 

Now  we  come  down  to  the  curtain  and  draperies  sit¬ 
uation,  and  I  can  almost  rejK^at  my  statements  about 
floor  coverings  for  draperies,  with  this  possible  excep¬ 
tion.  The  tendency  for  some  time  was  toward  panels  and 
lianels  exclusively.  We  have  found  this  past  season 
that  the  tendency  has  I)een  very  decidedly  back  toward 
pairs,  and  we  are  shaping  our  course  that  way.  It 
might  interest  you  to  know  that  up  to  the  spring  season 
we  worked  on  draperies  a  little  longer  than  usual. 
( )ur  Drapery  departments  were  having  trouble  holding 
their  own  against  last  year’s  sales  because  people  were 
buying  cheajjer  curtains,  etc.  By  carefully  studying 
{)atterns  and  colors  and  getting  what  people  wanted,  all 
of  our  stores  except  possibly  one  are  well  ahead  in 
sales  of  draperies,  etc.,  some  as  much  as  42%.  Price 
has  not  done  it  l)eaiuse  we  have  not  bought  price.  We 
have  only  bought  pattern  and  color. 


Tell  Us  Where  Your  Piece  Goods 
Departments  Are  Located 

If  you  do  an  annual  volume  of  business  of 
from  one  to  two  million  dollars  in  your  store,  ! 
and  if  you  have  had  occasion  to  transfer  your 
piece  goods  department  from  the  main  floor 
to  an  upper  one,  will  you  write  and  tell  us  | 
what  effect  this  transfer  of  department  has  | 
had  upon  the  business  of  your  piece  goods 
department  and  related  departments? 
j  Also  let  us  know  to  which  floor  you  moved 
I  your  [>iece  goods  department;  what  lines  are  j 
carried  on  that  floor;  and  whether  or  not  \ 
piece  goods  showed  an  increase  or  decrease  in 
sales  after  they  had  been  transferred 

In  replying  please  let  us  know  how  many 
i  selling  floors  you  have,  and  whether  piece 
I  goods  are  carried  on  the  same  floor  in  your 
i  store  as  in  competitors'  stores. 

I  This  information  will  help  us  in  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  problem  we  now  have  on  hand,  and 
replies  will  be  regarded  as  strictly  confiden¬ 
tial.  Address  communications  to  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Information,  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association,  225  West  34lh  Street, 

'  New  York. 
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By  Rl'TH  L.  Ford,  Director  of  Accounting  and  Control 


There  are  many 
merchants  with  a  sales 
volume  of  $200,000.00 
wondering  how  they  can 
successfully  operate  the 
Retail  Inventory  Method  of 
Accounting  without  increas¬ 
ing  their  office  force,  which 
usually  consists  of  two  or 
three  clerks.  There  are 
other  .small  store  merchants 
who  have  been  oi)erating 
m)on  the  Retail  Inventory 
Method  of  Accounting  for 
a  numl)er  of  years,  and  do 
not  see  how  they  could  suc¬ 
cessfully  run  their  store 

_ '  without  the  control  figures 

r  I  «  I  •  ci.  .  which  this  svstem  affords. 

Mr.  All)ert  hahy,  of  the 
Fahy  Stores,  Rome,  Georgia,  gives  us  the  system  which 
is  being  used  in  that  stt)re.  and  which  should  convince 
other  small  merchants  that  the  Retail  Inventory  Method 
is  not  alone  for  large  store  oi^ration. 

Cost  Verv  Small 


sales  and  stocks  by  what  might  be  called  complete  sub¬ 
classification.  The  store  is  departmentized  into  thirty- 
eight  departments  .each  having  separate  sales,  purchase 
and  st(X'k  control. 

Mobile  Sales  Force 

rite  second  important  feature  of  the  system  is  the 
freedom  with  which  a  salesclerk  can  take  care  of  cus¬ 
tomers.  Salesclerks  can  sell  from  any  department,  and 
l)lace  as  many  items  on  one  check  as  tlie  check  will 
hold.  cu.stomer  can  be  accommodated  by  one  clerk, 
regardless  of  the  department  within  which  she  makes 
her  ijurchases.  and  this  is  an  esi)ecially  good  feature  for 
the  small  store. 

Thus  it  is  possible  that  auy  salescheck  having  three 
items  might  represent  merchandise  in  three  different 


The  system  is  very  complete  for  a  store  doing  a 
sales  volume  of  about  $250.000.tX)  yearly,  and  employ¬ 
ing  about  fifteen  salesclerks  who  sell  from  every  de¬ 
partment.  The  cost  of  installation  amounts  to  little 
outside  the  expense  of  having  forms  printed,  and  some 
of  the  forms  used  are  stock  forms  from  various  ledger 
companies. 

'I'he  Fahy  Stitre  employs  fifteen  salespeople.  There 
is  no  physical  separation  of  departments,  and  salesclerks 
with  a  few  e.xceptions  are  allowed  to  sell  over  the 
entire  store.  The  store  has  lM)th  cash  and  charge  sales, 
and  handles  ready-to-wear,  shoes,  dry  goods,  notions, 
gloves,  hosiery,  and  practically  everything  found  in  a 
dei)artment  sti>re  with  the  exception  of  millinery. 
There  are  three  clerks  employed  in  the  office,  who 
handle  not  only  the  record  work  as  outlined  Ixlow,  but 
O.  K.  all  charge  transactions,  which  constitute  65G  of 
the  store’s  business,  bill  all  customers,  and  make  change 
from  the  central  cash  system  in  the  office. 

One  of  the  secrets  of  the  success  of  this  system  is 
the  ease  with  which  the  store  can  be  highly  depart- 
mentized  by  comjKiri.son  with  the  total  sales  volume. 
This  is  done  to  keej)  thorough  and  accurate  account  of 
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Form  III — Dopartmvntal  Journal  Register 


departments,  i'lie  saleschecks  are  collected  each  day 
and  checked  to  see  that  none  are  missinj^.  (  )ne  of  the 
office  clerks  takes  the  saleschecks  atid  analyzes  each 
item,  on  a  plain  ruled  inexpensive  loose  leaf  sheet 
which  tits  into  a  ring  hinder.  ( .SVc  Form  1.) 

A  sheet  is  headed  tor  each  de])artment  and  inserted 
in  the  hinder  in  alidiahetical  onler.  clerk  in  the  office 
is  trained  to  know  the  merchandi.se  or  department  into 
which  each  item  belongs,  takes  the  saleschecks.  separates 
them  into  cash  and  charge  checks  and  sjdits  them  into 
proper  deijartments.  This  work  is  done  in  pencil.  After 
distrihiiting  the  saleschecks  to  their  pnjper  departments, 
the  totals  of  all  cash  and  charge  sales  are  compare*! 
with  the  Cash-Journal  rei)ort  of  sales  for  the  dav. 

The  Recap  Form 

The  <laily  sales  are  then  transferred  to  a  recai)itula- 
tion  form  showing  daily  sales  over  a  j)eriod  of  one 
year,  each  side  of  the  ])age  representing  a  six  months’ 
l)eriod.  ( .S'lV  Form  IF) 

This  sheet  is  so  set  up  that  stores  closing  their  month¬ 
ly  figures  before  the  31st.  can  carry  the  last  four  davs 
sales  forward  into  the  following  month.  .\t  the  end 
of  each  month  the  total  sales  of  the  department  are 


taken  an<l  balanced  with  the  total  sales  for  the  entire 
store  as  determined  by  the  totals  of  the  daily  entries  of 
cash  an*l  charge  sales  in  the  Cash- journal. 

Markd*)wns  in  a  small  store  are  not  difficult  to  keep 
if  each  buyer  einleavors  to  take  care  of  his  ow'ii  depart¬ 
ments.  A  bound  book  is  kept  by  each  buyer,  with  a 
})age  for  each  department  utuler  his  supervisitm.  .\t  the 
end  of  each  month  an  office  clerk  takes  these  books 
and  totals  the  markdowns  for  each  department,  and 
transfers  the  totals  to  the  <lepartmental  stock  record. 

Merchandise  received  from  vendors  is  checked  into 
stock  from  the  invoices,  either  by  the  de])artment  head 
or  the  manager.  wh*j  marks  each  invoice  w'ith  the  proper 
<iei>artment  number,  purchase  discount  jiercentage  and 
unit  selling  j)rice  for  each  item.  The  invoice  is  then 
sent  to  the  office  where  an  office  clerk  re-figures  the 
extensions  of  the  cost,  and  figures  the  total  retail  or 
selling  i)rice  for  each  invoice. 

Depart  mental  Reeonls 

riie  invoices  are  then  charged  U)  the  departments  on 
a  dejKirtmental  journal  register,  which  is  a  l*M)se  leaf 
book  s<j  arranged  that  a  sheet  can  he  opened  for  each 
department  each  month.  ( .SVc  Form  III.)  Before  enter- 
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Form  V — Yearly  Sales  Barometer 


ing  the  invoices,  an  adding  machine  listing  of  the  total 
amount  is  taken  and  after  proving  with  the  total  entries 
against  the  departmental  sheets,  the  total  for  accounts 
layahle  is  entered  in  the  Cash-Journal  charging  Mer¬ 
chandise  Purchased,  and  crediting  Accounts  Payable. 

'I'he  set-up  of  the  form  is  self-explanatory.  It  shows 
the  date  the  invoice  is  entered,  the  name  of  the  vendor, 
the  date  of  the  invoice,  a  short  description  of  the  article, 
the  quantity,  unit  price,  and  total  cost  and  retail  price. 

At  the  end  of  each  month  the  totals  for  each  deiwirt- 
ment  are  taken,  and  after  proving  the  total  of  all  de- 
l)artments  with  the  Cash-Journal  entries,  the  depart¬ 
mental  cost  and  selling  figures  are  transferred  to  the 
purchase  column  of  the  I’urchase,  Sales  and  Stwk  Rec¬ 
ord  sheet.  (iVc  Form  II'.) 

Complete  Data  Monthly 

This  Purchase,  Sales,  and  Stwk  Record  sheet  gives  a 
cfmiplete  analysis  of  each  department  monthly  and 
completes  the  Retail  Inventory  Method  of  o{)eration. 
A  sheet  is  made  for  each  department  and  each  sheet 
covers  a  jieriod  of  one  year. 

From  the  purchase  journal  (See  Form  III),  are 
entered  the  purchases  at  cost  and  retail  and  the  markup 
for  the  motith  as  well  as  the  accumulated  markup  to 
date  for  the  year.  The  sales  are  entered  from  the  re¬ 
capitulation  sales  record  (Nrc  Form  II),  and  the  mark- 
downs  from  the  separate  markdown  books  as  kept  in 
each  dejKirtment. 

It  is  then  only  a  matter  of  addition  and  subtraction 
to  complete  the  retail  inventory  .operation.  To  the  re¬ 
tail  inventory  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  is  added 
the  purchase  at  retail  for  the  month,  and  from  this  is 
subtracted  the  sales  and  markdowns  for  the  month, 
which  gives  the  end  of  the  month  retail  inventory. 

The  cost  or  valued  inventory  at  the  end  of  the  month 
is  ascertained  by  reducing  the  retail  inventory  to  cost 
by  the  accumulated  markup  for  the  period.  The  cost 
of  sales  for  the  month  will  then  l)e  the  cost  inventory 
at  the  lieginning  of  the  i)eriod  plus  the  cos.t  purchases 
for  the  period,  less  the  new  cost  inventory.  The  sales 
less  the  cost  of  sales  is  the  departmental  gross  margin 

for  the  month. 


Physical  stock  is  taken  at  retail  only,  and  reduced  to 
cost  by  the  accuntulated  markup  in  each  department 
thereby  arrivitig  at  the  cost  or  valued  inventory. 

\  early  Comparisons 

'I'he  need  of  ready  and  quick  departntental  compari¬ 
sons  with  previous  year  experiences  maje  it  necessary 
to  devise  Form  I  ’  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  recapitulation  sheet  of  the  sales,  reductions  and  stocks 
for  the  year  for  all  departments,  as  compared  with  the 
previous  year  and  a  grand  total  for  all  departments  in 
the  store. 

Mr.  Fahy  makes  the  following  statement:  “You  can 
do  no  better  work  for  the  smaller  merchants  than  to  keep 
drilling  into  them  the  need  of  the  information  this  de- 
partmentizing  gives.  Heretofore  we  never  knew  what 
a  department  or,  if  you  wish,  a  certain  class  of  mer¬ 
chandise  was  doing  until  stock  taking  time  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Now  we  know  every  month  whether  sales 
are  gaining  or  losing,  whether  markdowns  are  larger  or 
smaller  as  well  as  our  rate  of  turnover.  We  know  in 
a  fairly  accurate  way  at  the  end  of  every  month  just 
what  each  deimrtment  is  doing  whereas  formerly  it  was 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 

“'riiis  system  has  been  in  full  effect  for  three  vears 
and  we  w’ould  not  under  any  circumstances  discontinue 
it.” 


Aeroplanes  for  Christmas  Publicity 

A  number  of  prominent  stores  are  giving  serious 
consideration  to  a  Christmas  publicity  stunt  w’hich  has 
unusual  novelty.  It  provides  for  the  use  of  aeroplanes 
from  which  Santa  Claus  will  broadcast  at  night  at  the 
same  time  that  a  display  of  fire  works  is  set  off  from 
the  flying  machine.  The  sfore  which  engages  this  fea-i 
ture  is  the  “flying  base”  and  all  letters  to  which  Santa 
broadcasts  answers  must  be  handed  in  at  the  store. 

The  plan  calls  for  a  numljer  of  flights  at  night  be¬ 
tween  the  end  of  November  and  Christnias. 

While  the  cost  of  this  feature  is  very  considerable, 
its  unusual  character  recommends  it  to  certain  large 
merchants.  Ask  us  at  once  for  details,  as  bookings 
must  be  made  immediately. 
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Traffic  Group  Holds  First  Business  Conference 

Meeting  at  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York,  September  9  and  lO 
Devoted  Exclusively  to  Informal  Round  Table  Discussions 


A  BUSINESS  CONFERENCE  of  the  members  of 
the  Traffic  Group  will  be  held  September  9th  and 
10th  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York 
City.  This  conference  supersedes  the  usual  Fall  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  group  and  it  is  expected  to  be  of  unusual 
value  to  the  members  of  that  body  because  of  the 
informal  character  of  the  discussions. 

Informal  Discussions 

During  the  last  convention  of  the  Traffic  Group,  the 
delegates  found  that  the  round  table  discussions  were  so 
helpful  and  interesting  that  many  of  them  requested 
that  there  be  more  such  discussions  on  the  program 
this  year.  Responding  to  these  requests,  the  Board  of 
Managers  of  the  Group  decided  to  make  this  a  Business 
Conference  devoted  entirely  to  an  exchange  of  experi¬ 
ences  and  discussions  of  timely  traffic  problems. 

This  will  be  a  meeting  for  the  traffic  man  who  is 
looking  for  an  opportunity  to  meet  and  talk  with  other 
retail  traffic  men  and  for  ideas  and  plans  to  improve 
his  department  and  lower  his  cost  of  transportation. 

Freshen  Your  Ideas 

The-  opportunity  to  gather  aronnd  the  conference 
table  with  retail  traffic  men  from  large  and  small  stores 
in  all  sections  of  the  country  is  worth  real  dollars  and 
cents  to  every  store.  It  will  give  the  traffic  man  a  fresh 
point  of  view  toward  his  work;  it  is  the  most  econom¬ 
ical  way  to  get  the  ideas,  plans  and  e.xperience  of  other 
stores  in  handling  the  everyday  problems  of  the  traffic 
department. 

In  addition  to  the  program  outlined  below,  there  will 
be  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Piece  Goods  Short¬ 
ages  in  which  the  traffic  man  is  vitally  interested.  A 
representative  of  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Group 
will  outline  the  preliminary  results  of  the  survey  of 
piece  goods  shortages  which  that  body  has  been  con¬ 
ducting.  Come  and  take  part  in  the  discussions  which 
are  listed  below: 

THURSDAY  MORNING — September  9th 

Chairman,  L.  F.  Moxgeox,  The  Eleto  Co.,  New  York. 

10:00  A.M.  CON'CEALED  LOSS  AND  DAMAGE 
CLAIMS 

Recent  developments  indicate  a  change  ot 
policy  of  carriers  in  the  settlement  of  such 
claims  which  may  result  in  the  loss  of 
thousands  of  dollars  to  our  members. 

MOTOR  VEHICLE  INVESTIGATION. 

The  hearings  now  being  held  by  tlje  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  are  important  to  mem¬ 
bers  using  motor  truck  service. 

PARCEL  POST  SERVICE. 

Report  on  questionnaire  followed  by  dis¬ 
cussion. 


CONSOLIDATED  CAR  SHIPMENTS. 

Report  from  E.  D.  Hussey,  Jordan  Marsh  Co., 
Boston,  showing  how  the  Boston  stores  have 
reducetl  their  transportation  costs  through 
consolidation. 

1J:30  P.  M.  LUNCHEON. 

Representatives  from  the  Store  Managers’ 
ami  Merchandise  Managers’  (Groups,  and  the 
Controllers’  Congress  will  deliver  short  talks 
on  the  Group  drive  for  Better  Shipping  Con¬ 
tainers. 


THLRSDA\  AFTERNOON — September  9th 

2:00  P.  M.  BETTER  SHIPPING  CONTAINERS. 

Discussion  continued. 

MARKING  ROOM  PROCEDURE. 

This  ranks  as  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  traffic  manager’s  problems.  There  will 
be  an  interesting  talk  on  the  latest  devel¬ 
opments  in  marking  room  procedure  followed 
by  a  discussion. 

RECEIVING  ROOM  LAYOUT 

Frequent  requests  for  such  information  indi¬ 
cates  a  growing  appreciation  of  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  location  and  physical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  receiving  room.  Plans  for  a 
model  receiving  department  will  be  discussed. 

CLASSIFICATION 

Report  from  Mr.  Mongeon,  Chairman,  on  the 
classification  situation  and  a  review  of  classi¬ 
fication  developments  since  the  last  meeting. 


FRIDAY  MORNING — September  10th 

10:00  .A  M.  R.\TE  HEARINGS 

Rep<jrt  from  Mr.  .Albee  on  rate  developments 
since  the  last  meeting. 

FREIGHT  BILL  .\UDITING  SERVICE 

Discussion  of  plans  for  extending  this  service 
to  members. 

TRANSIT  INSURANCE 

Report  on  questionnaire.  The  discussion  will 
include  other  important  developments. 

IMPORTING 

A  representative  of  the  new  Import  Managers’ 
Group  will  discuss  their  plans  and  explain  how 
the  Traffic  Group  can  cooperate  with  them. 

1 :00  P.  M.  Board  of  Managers’  Luncheon. 


Sales  Promotion  Division  Convention 

Sept.  28-30 — Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago 
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Traffic  Work  in  the  Retail  Store 

Economical  Packing  Methods  Are  Discussed  in  the  Third 
Article  of  the  Series — Shippers’  Carelessness  Costly 

By  A.  C.  Albf.e,  Manager,  The  Traffic  Group 


WHILE  it  is  true  that  the  responsibility  for  the 
proper  packing  of  incoming  merchandise  rests 
primarily  with  the  shipper,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
upon  the  one  who  pays  the  transportation  charges  rests 
the  responsibility  of  seeing  that  concerns  from  whom 
he  buys  his  merchandise  leave  nothing  undone  to  in¬ 
sure  the  safety  of  his  goods, 
the  proper  transportation  ser¬ 
vice,  and  the  lowest  legal 
rates.  Perhaps  much  that  fol¬ 
lows  will  he  of  more  interest 
to  the  reader  in  connection 
with  the  packing  of  outbound 
merchandise  for  shipment  to 
customers.  because  that 
movement  is  directly  under 
his  control  and  he  is  hound  to 
suffer  a  loss  of  good-will  if 
merchandise  is  received  by 
customers  in  a  damaged  c(jn- 
dition  due  to  improper  i)ack- 
ing.  However,  it  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  connection 
with  incoming  merchandise 
and  will,  therefore,  l)e  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  next  problem 
of  the  Traffic  Manager. 

Important  Factors 

The  determination  of 
proper  packing  specifications 
involves  consideration  of  two 
factors,  both  of  which  are 
important  to  the  purchaser.  The  first  is  the  safety  of 
the  merchandise.  If  the  contents  of  a  shipment  arrive 
in  a  damagetl  condition,  or  if  the  shipment  is  lost  in 
transit,  the  very  purpose  of  its  transixjrtation  has  l)een 
defeated.  In  the  case  of  outbound  shipments,  if  custo¬ 
mers  are  annoyed  and  inconvenienced  by  the  loss  of  all 
or  a  part  of  the  merchandise  or  the  goods  arrive  in 
a  damaged  condition  through  faulty  packing,  they  may 
be  jjersuaded  to  transfer  their  ])atronage  to  another 
store,  esiiecially  if  it  happens  too  frequently.  Even 
though  the  store  is  able  to  recover  the  value  of  the 
goods  from  the  carrier,  it  still  has  suffered  certain 
losses  which  cannot  be  recovered. 

The  second  factor  is  the  cost  of  transportation  to 
final  destination,  whether  it  he  to  the  store  on  the  in¬ 
bound  movement  or  to  the  customer  on  the  outbound 
movement.  The  method  of  packing  frequently  deter¬ 
mines  the  freight  rate,  as  well  as  the  safety  of  the 
goods.  Therefore,  the  retail  store  owner  is  concerned 
with  both  of  these  factors. 

Packing  Problems 

In  packing  freight  for  shipment  four  distinct  points 
should  be  considered :  ( 1 )  what  style  of  packing  wdll 


secure  the  lowest  classification;  (2)  what  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  of  dead  weight  possible  in  each  package ;  (3 )  what 
packing  material  and  what  style  of  container  will  afford 
full  protection  to  the  goods  and  yet  be  the  least  e.x- 
pensive;  and  (4)  how  can  the  goods  be  packed  so  as  to 
insure  perfect  condition  when  delivered. 

(1)  iriiat  Style  of  Pack- 
iiKj  Will  Secure  the 
Lowest  Chissifieatiou.^ 
To  determine  tbe  style  of 
packing  which  will  secure  the 
lowest  classification  the  Traf¬ 
fic  Manager  should  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  Consolidated 
Classification  and  study  it 
carefully.  He  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
different  metliods  of  packing 
merchandise  his  firm  receives 
and  ships  out.  and  the  class 
which  apidies  to  each.  \’ari- 
ous  rates  are  provided,  in 
many  cases,  tor  the  different 
methods  of  packing  and  fre¬ 
quently  the  shipi)er  will  find 
it  less  e.xpensive  to  put  a  little 
more  care  and  exi)ense  into 
his  i)acking  and  thereby 
secure  a  k)wer  rate. 

'I'he  classification  provides 
that  "when  articles  have  been 
accepted  and  come  into  carri¬ 
ers’  jjossession  to  be  transported  and  are  in  containers 
of  a  kind  the  use  of  which  is  not  specifically  provided 
in  the  description  for  such  articles,  or  are  loose  in 
l)undles,  and  this  form  of  shipment  is  not  authorized 
in  the  packing  specifications  for  such  articles,  the  rat¬ 
ings  on  the  articles  in  such  unauthorized  container  or 
shipping  form  will  l)e  based  on  tbe  ratings  on  the  same 
articles  in  such  other  forms  of  package  that  have  been 
authorized  for  such  articles,  as  follows."  (Rule  5  (d). 
Consolidated  Classification  No.  4.) 

Classes  of  Rates 

The  rule  provides  that  articles  packed  in  boxes  or 
barrels  take  the  .same  rate.  When  packed  in  crates  they 
are  one  class  higher  than  in  barrels  or  bo.xes.  whichever 
is  the  higher.  In  boxes  with  slatted  tops  or  sides  they 
take  the  .same  as  in  crates,  or  when  this  descripton  is 
not  ])rovided.  one  class  higher  than  in  bo.xes.  In  barrels 
with  slatted  or  cloth  tops,  same  as  in  crates  or  when 
this  description  is  not  provided,  one  class  higher  than  in 
boxes.  In  machine  pressed  bales — one  class  higher  than 
in  barrels  or  boxes,  whichever  is  higher.  In  bales  not 
machine  pressed — two  classes  higher  than  when  in  ma¬ 
chine  pressed  bales,  or  when  this  descrijniou  is  not  pro- 


T^ACKING  problems  as  they  affect 
the  Traffic  Department  arc  dealt  loith 
by  Mr.  Albec  in  the  third  installment 
of  his  scries  of  articles  on  the  functions 
and  operating  methods  of  the  Traffic 
Department.  He  deals  with  the  effects  of 
improper  packing  by  those  who  ship 
goods  to  the  retailer  as  zecll  as  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  by  the  store  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  its  customers. 

One  of  the  outstanding  points  brought 
out  in  this  article  is  the  importance  of 
educating  manufacturers  to  pack  ship¬ 
ments  so  that  they  zoill  come  under  the 
lozeest  practical  classification.  The  mer¬ 
chant  pays  the  bill  for  transportation  and 
it  is  his  responsibility  to  see  that  shippers 
do  not  zcastc  his  tnoncy  through  careless¬ 
ness  and  indifference.  I’aluable  suggest¬ 
ions  regarding  economical  shipping  con¬ 
tainers  also  arc  included  in  this  article. 
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You  can  count  on  the  fingers 
of  one  hand,  those  large  de¬ 
partment  stores  built  in  the 
past  five  years  that  do  not 
use  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes 
as  the  back-bone  of  their  cash 
and  charge  systems. 


^radically  yfithov^ 

Exception 

^  # 

Every  New  Department  Store  is  Equipped 
With  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes 

OTORE  executives  .  .  .  men  trained  in  large  organization 
^  management  know  that  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes  are  the 
only  cash  and  charge  system  that  handles  all  types  of  transactions 
under  all  conditions  and  handles  them  completely  and  properly. 
Accuracy,  speed,  thoroughness,  ease  of  operation,  low  first 
cost,  low  operation  expense  together  with  flexibility  and 
adaptability  are  but  a  few  of  the  advantages  that  they 
offer.  Lamson  Pneumatic  Tubes  give  all  this  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  protection. 

And  more  —they  have  made  possible  Unit  Merchandise  Con¬ 
trol  .  .  .  Draw-Back  Authorization  as  well  as  many  other 
fundamental  store  control  features  without  which  no  store 
can  operate  with  extreme  efficiency. 

THE  LAMSON  COMPANY 

Syracuse.  New  York 


Sav  \ou  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN 
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vided,  three  classes  higher  than  when  in  barrels  or  boxes, 
whichever  is  higher.  In  bales  or  bundles — same  as  in 
bales  not  machine  pressed,  or  when  this  description 
is  not  provided,  three  classes  higher  than  when  in  barrels 
or  boxes.  In  pails,  kits,  or  tubs — two  classes  higher 
than  when  in  barrels  or  boxes,  whichever  is  higher. 
In  baskets — same  as  in  bundles,  or  when  this  descrip¬ 
tion  is  not  provided,  three  classes  higher  than  in  barrels 
or  boxes,  whichever  is  higher.  Articles  loose — three 
classes  higher  than  in  barrels  or  boxes,  whichever  is 
higher. 

There  are  a  great  many  articles,  however,  which  are 
subject  to  the  same  rate  £or  the  different  methods  of 
packing  those  articles.  The  time  to  determine  whether 
a  certain  style  of  packing  will  subject  the  shipment  to  a 
higher  rate  than  would  apply  on  some  other  style  of 
packing  is  before  the  goods  are  shipped.  To  do  this 
one  can  readily  see  that  a  study  of  the  classification  is 
necessary. 

(2)  lf  7wt  Is  the  Minimum  of  Dead  Jf ’eight  Possible 
in  Each  Package? 

The  minimum  of  dead  weight  possible  in  a  package 
would  certainly  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  nature 
of  the  articles  to  be  packed.  The  first  consideration,  of 
course,  should  be  the  safety  of  the  goods.  One  way  to 
avoid  unnecessary  dead  weight  is  not  to  kise  containers 
too  large  for  the  shipment.  The  empty  space  would 
have  to  be  filled  with  packing  material  thereby  further 
increasing  the  dead  weight.  There  are  other  ways  such 
as  using  crates,  cases,  etc.,  of  thinner  material  and 
strengthening  them  with  braces  or  metal  straps,  also 
by  using  corrugated  strawboard  or  fibreboard  boxes. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  about  this  later. 

Packing  Economically 

(3)  What  Packing  Material  and  Style  of  Package 
Will  Fully  Protect  the  Goods  and  Yet  Be  the 
Least  Expensive? 

The  answer  to  this  question  will  also  depend  upon  the 
articles  to  be  packed.  Any  money  put  into  a  package 
which  does  not  add  to  the  safety  of  the  goods  therein 
or  add  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  package  and  serve 
as  an  advertisement  is  mpney  thrown  away.  Some 
shippers  seem  to  feel  that  it  is  more  economical  to  use 
second-hand  containers.  It  is  true  that  many  of  them 
are  being  used,  but  many  of  us  have  found  from  ex- 
I)erience  that  second-hand  containers  prove  more  ex- 
j>ensive  in  the  end  because  they  fail  to  provide  proper 
and  necessary  protection,  resulting  in  losses  and  damage 
and  possibly  good-will  of  customers.  Unless  the  user 
of  second-hand  containers  keeps  a  large  assortment  of 
sizes  on  hand  he  generally  finds  he  has  to  use  one  larger 
than  is  necessary  for  the  goods  to  be  shipped.  Second¬ 
hand  containers  often  result  in  goods  going  astray  due 
to  failure  to  remove  old  marks.  Too  frequently  they 
have  to  be  recoopered  before  they  reach  the  consignee. 
This  also  causes  some  delay  and  possibly  loss  or  damage 
to  contents. 

(4)  How  Can  Goods  Be  Packed  So  as  to  Insure 
Perfect  Condition  When  Delivered? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  answer  to  this  will  have  to  be 
worked  out  by  the  shipper  himself.  Rough  handling 
of  shipments  in  transit  is  to  some  extent  unavoidable. 


Allowance  should  be  made  for  the  shifting  of  goods 
while  in  transit,  for  a  reasonable  amount  of  weight  to  be 
packed  on  top  of  the  package,  and  for  the  many  times 
it  has  to  be  handled  in  trucking  at  point  of  origin  and 
destination,  loading  into  and  out  of  cars  at  transfer 
stations,  etc.  It  is  only  fair  to  carriers  to  pack  mer¬ 
chandise  so  that  it  will  get  to  destination  safely  with 
ordinary  care  and  handling.  Aside  from  the  considera¬ 
tion  due  the  carrier,  the  shipj^er  should  use  every  means 
in  his  power  to  see  that  the  shipment  is  delivered  to  his 
customer  promptly  and  in  the  best  condition  possible 
under  the  circumstances. 

Reducing  Bulk 

()ne  of  the  im|X)rtant  basic  principles  in  freight  rate 
consideration  is  the  bulk.  Therefore,  by  reducing  the 
bulk  as  much  as  possible  a  lower  rate  is  secured.  There 
are  several  ways  in  which  this  may  be  done.  One  of  the 
most  common  distinctions  l)etween  the  rates  where  the 
bulk  is  a  deciding  factor  is  the  difference  in  rates  on 
goods  set  up  (S.U.),  and  those  knocked  down  (K.D.). 
Compression  is  another  way  of  reducing  the  bulk  and 
securing  a  low'er  classification.  Still  another  is  by 
“nesting.”  Because  of  the  difficulties  in  loading  the  rate 
is  sometimes  based  upon  the  size. 

As  an  example  of  how  the  rate  or  classification  is  re¬ 
duced  by  reducing  the  bulk,  baby  carriages  in  Official, 
Classification  territory  when  shipped  set  up  with  the 
wheels  on  are  subject  to  three  times  first  class  rate. 
W'^ith  the  wheels  off  or  completely  drawn  into  the  body, 
the  rate  is  only  one  and  one-half  times  first  class  rate. 
In  some  cases  the  bulk  can  be  still  further  reduced  by 
collapsing  or  folding  flat,  and  the  rate  would  then  be 
second  class.  Coasters  or  wagons,  set  up,  are  subject 
to  double  first  class,  while  knocked  down  they  take 
second  class. 

Risk  in  Transit 

Another  element  which  helps  to  determine  the  class 
to  which  the  particular  commodity  belongs  is  the  amount 
of  risk  the  carrier  runs  in  transporting  it.  Therefore, 
different  rates  have  been  provided  for  different  methods 
of  packing.  Naturally  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
shipper  to  pack  his  merchandise  so  as  to  reduce  the  risk 
to  the  lowest  possible  minimum.  Obviously,  the  value  of 
the  goods  is  a  deciding  factor  in  determining  the  car¬ 
rier’s  risk.  In  some  cases  different  rates  are  provided 
for  the  different  values,  as  in  the  case  of  rugs.  In 
Official  Classification  territory  those  up  to  $125  per  100 
pounds  take  the  first  class  rate.  Over  $125  and  not  over 
$200  per  100  pounds,  the  rate  is  one  and  one-half  times 
first,  over  $200  and  not  over  $300  per  100  pounds,  the 
rate  is  double  first  class,  and  when  the  value  exceeds 
$300  per  100  pounds  the  rate  is  three  times  first  class. 
The  rate  on  chinaware  also  depends  upon  the  value  per 
100  pounds.  As  I  stated  before,  the  difference  in 
risk  for  the  different  styles  of  packages  is  an  important 
factor  in  determining  the  rate.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
carriers  run  less  risk  of  damage  in  transporting  a  babv 
carriage  that  is  collapsed  or  folded  flat  than  one  which  is 
shipped  completely  set  up. 

Articles  of  More  Than  One  Class 

In  shipping  consignments  containing  several  different 
kinds  of  goods  (a  frequent  occurrence  in  the  retail 
store)  it  is  important  that  the  shipper  know  what  rate 


Stores>/QQ»Have 

iheir'Yv^fiic 

Sl  'Problems 


Every  aisle- way  in  your  store  should 
be  a  busy  boulevard.  There  should 
be  no  traffic  jams,  no  unused  sections. 
The  whole  plan  of  the  store  should  per¬ 
mit  customers  to  get  in,  get  what  they 
want,  and  get  out. 

The  clerks  should  be  able  to  get  out 
what  the  customer  wants,  make  the 
transaction  without  loss  of  time  or  pa¬ 
tience  on  either  one’s  part. 

The  store’s  traffic  is  just  one  of  the 
many  points  our  store  planners  consid¬ 
er  in  making  a  survey  of  your  business 
establishment.  They  take  into  consider-: 
ation  the  entrances,  the  exits,  the  eleva¬ 
tors,  the  aisles,  the  locations  of  various 
departments,  and  make  a  complete 
study  and  report  without  the  slightest 
obligation  on  your  part. 

We  believe  in  making  fine  store  fix¬ 
tures  and  more — we  believe  in  having 
them  so  placed  that  they  will  make  the 
store  100  per  cent  efficient,  increasing 
the  profits  in  proportion." 

Send  for  our  latest  booklet  which 
covers  the  subject  in  detail.  It  will  be 
mailed  to  you  free  upon  request. 

Welch-Wilmarth  Corporation 

GRAND  RAPIDS  .  .  .  MICHIGAN 


Store  Planning 


Welch-Wilmarth  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Corporation  - 

Gentlemen;  Please  send  me  your  latest  book,  “Method 
in  Merchandising.*' 

Name _ J _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ _ 

Firm _ _ _ _ _ _ ..... _ - 

Street  .... _ ...... _ .... _ _ _ ..... 
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the  classification  provides  for  each  kind  of  goods.  When 
articles  of  more  than  one  class  are  packed  together  in 
one  container,  the  rate  applicable  will  he  the  rate  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  highest  rated  article  in  the  mixture,  ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  where  the  classification  sjiecifically  provides 
for  such  a  mixture,  h^or  instance,  trade  conditions  some¬ 
times  demand  such  a  mixture.  The  classification  pro¬ 
vides,  for  example,  that  each  roll  of  building  felt  or 
jmper  may  contain  liquid  cement,  tin  roofing  caps,  nails 
or  wooden  strips  to  lay  it. 

Of  course  there  are  many  instances  of  where  the  extra 
expense  of  packing  the  class  of  goods  in  separate  con¬ 
tainers  may  he  more  than  the  additional  transportation 
expense  for  a  mixed  shipment.  Whenever  tra<le  con¬ 
ditions  demand  such  a  mixture  of  goods  the  matter 
should  he  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Classification 
Committee  with  a  request  for  such  provision  in  the 
classification  item. 

In  some  cases  shipments  passing  from  one  classifica¬ 
tion  territorv  into  another  may  be  subject  to  only  one  of 
them  for  the  through  movement,  while  in  others  it  is 
subject  to  one  for  a  part  of  the  haul  and  another  for 
the  balance.  For  this  reason  it  is  very  essential  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  conditions  and  pack¬ 
ing  requirements  as  set  forth  in  the  classification.  One 
method  of  i)acking  which  will  assure  the  lowest  rate  in 
one  classification  territory  may  not  secure  the  lowest 
rate  in  the  other.  For  instance,  talMuirettes  (S.U.) 
wrapped  in  burlap,  fibreboard  or  paper  take  the  same_ 
rate  in  the  Official  or  Southern  Territory  as  those 
shipi)ed  in  boxes  or  crates,  while  in  Western  Territory 
those  wrapped  in  burlap,  fibreboard  or  paj^er  take 
double  first  class  rate  and  only  one  and  a  half  times 
first  class  rate  when  shipped  in  boxes  or  crates.  Organ 
stools  in  Official  Classification  Territory  take  first  class 
rate  wrapped  or  in  boxes  or  crates.  In  Southern  Terri¬ 
tory  they  take  fir.st  class  rate  in  boxes  or  crates,  and  one 
and  a  half  times  first  wrapped.  In  Western  they  take 
first  in  boxes  or  crates,  and  double  first  wrapped.  In 
the  case  of  shipments  subject  to  more  than  one  classi¬ 
fication,  where  the  rate  differs  for  certain  styles  of 
l)acking.  the  shipper  should  first  determine  what  style 
will  provide  the  lowest  rate  for  the  combination.  This 
can  generally  l)e  secured  by  packing  so  as  to  secure 
the  lowest  rate  for  the  longest  part  of  the  haul. 

Improper  Shipping  Containers 

I  have  already  referred  to  the  importance  of  keeping 
the  dead  or  tare  weight  to  a  minimum.  Through  the  use 
of  improi)er  shipping  containers,  retailers  have  lost 
thousands  of  dollars  in  unnecessary  freight  charges. 
A  study  of  this  was  made  by  the  Supply  Control  Com¬ 
mittee.  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  Traffic  Group, 
the  Store  Managers’  Division  and  the  Controllers’ 
Congress.  'The  Committee  found  that  heavy  wooden 
cases  were  being  used  frequently  for  merchandise  that 
should  have  been  packed  in  corrugated  strawboard  or 
fibreboard  Ixtxes.  In  many  instances  the  wooden  boxes 
and  cases  used  weighed  as  much  as  or  more  than  the 
merchandise.  The  following  quotation  from  the  report 
of  that  Committee  points  out  what  this  means  to  the 
retailer. 


"It  is  a  fact  that  many  shipments  are  still  btins 
made  in  heavy  \viK)den  containers  weighinR  from  S(l' , 
to  lOO'/f  as  much  as  the  commodity  packed  inside  the 
the  container,  while  other  shippers  of  exactly  the 
same  commodity  are  using  containers  only  lOCt  or  less 
of  the  weight  of  the  merchandise.  It  can  readily  Ik- 
seen  that  one  shipper  is  using  a  container  appro.ximatelv 
10  times  as  heavy  as  the  other  shipper  for  the  same 
quantity  of  like  merchandise. 

"It  is  obvious  that  department  stores,  which  inci¬ 
dentally  pay  all  transportation  charges,  are  often  re¬ 
quired  to  pay  at  the  freight  or  express  rate  applicable 
to  the  contents  of  the  container,  transpsirtation  charge^ 
on  the  container  itself  which  often  exceed  the  charges 
on  the  weight  of  the  contents,  while  at  other  time> 
transportation  charges,  due  to  he  weight  of  the  contain¬ 
er,  are  but  one  tenth  of  the  charges  on  the  weight  of 
the  containers.  Clearly,  the  first  cited  example,  a  not 
uncommon  one,  is  an  instance  of  economic  waste  which 
should  not  be  allowed  to  continue,  for  while  the  depart¬ 
ment  stt)re  has  to  pay  the  transportation  charges  on 
the  excessive  container  weight,  the  general  public  final¬ 
ly  suffers  therefrom.” 

Get  Shippers  to  Help 

There  are,  of  cottrse,  some  commodities  for  which 
wt)oden  cases  or  boxes  are  more  suitaltle.  The  store 
itself  must  exercise  good  judgment  in  selecting  the 
commodities  it  wants  shipped  in  the  lighter  containers. 
In  many  instances  where  the  co^rrugated  strawboard 
or  fibre  board  bo.xes  are  not  suitable,  the  veneered  cases 
weighing  much  less  than  wooden  boxes  or  cases  inav 
l)e  used.  Each  store  should  carefully  study  the  ship¬ 
ments  as  they  are  received  from  day  to  dav  and  when¬ 
ever  containers  which  are  unsuitable  are  received,  a 
personal  letter  should  be  written  to  the  shipper  telling 
him  what  kind  of  container  should  have  been  used  and 
why.  The  survey  made  by  the  Supply  Control  Com¬ 
mittee  shows  that  for  many  kinds  of  merchandise 
wooden  cases  or  boxes  are  more  e.xpensive  for  l)oth 
the  shipper  and  the  purchaser.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
a  shipper  would  refuse  to  change  his  packing  methods 
where  it  can  be  shown  that  the  suggested  change  is  not 
only  an  improvement  over  the  old  methods  but  also 
more  economical  to  lK)th  the  seller  and  the  purchaser. 

Those  stores  anxious  to  preserve  the  good  will  of 
their  customers  will  do  well  to  study  their  own  packing 
methods  to  see  if  there  is  not  room  for  improvement 
and  economy  through  the  use  (jf  better  packing  methods 
and  containers.  'The  goods  are  pretty  sure  to  stay  sold  if 
they  are  delivered  to  the  customer  in  an  attractive  con¬ 
tainer  and  in  perfect  condition. 


This  is  the  third  of  a  series  of  articles  on  traffic  bv 
Mr.  Alhee.  The  fourth  xoill  appear  in  the  October 
issue. 


Coming  Meetinfss  and  Conventions 

t  raffic  Group.  Fall  Business  Conference.  September 
9  and  10.  \Valdorf-.\storia  Hotel,  New  York. 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  .Association.  Board  of 
Directors.  Se])tember  23.  Benjamin  Franklin  Hotel, 
I’hiladelphia,  Pa. 

Sales  Promotion  Division.  Second  Fall  Conven¬ 
tion.  September  28.  29  and  30.  Hotel  Sherman,. 
Chicago.  1!!. 
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Selling  Costs 
Reduced  $16,000 

Many  department  stores  are  losiny^  money 
on  account  of  their  store  systems,  because 
the  methods  which  they  are  using  have 
never  been  thoroughly  analyzed. 

A  mid -west  department  store  installed 
thirty-four  National  Cash  Registers. 
This  same  year  selling  costs  were 
reduced  $16,000. 

Savings  like  the  above  are  not  unusual. 
Many  stores  have  profited  by  having  our 
experienced  department  store  representa¬ 
tives  help  them  in  making  a  complete  and 
thorough  analysis.  This  is  done  of  course 
without  obligation. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company 

Dayton,  Ohio 
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Well-Kept  Uniforms  Build  Driver  Morale 

The  Eleto  Co.  Spends  S10,000  a  Year  for  Drivers'  and 
Helpers’  Uniforms  and  Considers  It  a  Good  Investment 

By  Joseph  Hl'SSON,  President.  The  Eleto  Company,  New  York 


WHILE  some  department  stores  consider  it  a  de¬ 
livery  departmejit  waste  to  provide  free  uniforms 
to  truck  drivers  and  helpers,  other  stores  con¬ 
sider  it  good  policy  and  keej)  them  in  condition.  Those 
concerns  which  pay  the  most  attention  to  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  their  men  are  generally  found  to  have  the  best 
type  of  men  and  have  a  delivery  organization  with  the 
highest  morale. 

This  reflects  itself  in  many  ways.  If  a  man  is  not 
neat  in  his  own  api)earance 
he  is  likely  to  be  slovenly  in 
his  work ;  present  a  bad  im¬ 
pression  to  the  customer  and 
neglect  the  vehicle  put  in 
his  charge.  In  the  final  an¬ 
alysis  all  these  cost  money 
and  may  help  to  increase 
complaints  and  reduce  sales. 

Company  Pays  Cost 

The  Eleto  Co.,  New 
York  City,  which  delivers 
all  the  packages  and  furni¬ 
ture  for  Lord  &  Taylor  and 
James  McCreery  &  Co.,  is 
one  of  those  concerns  which 
believes  it  is  a  good  invest¬ 
ment  to  supply  its  drivers 
and  helpers  with  free  uni¬ 
forms  twice  a  year  and  em¬ 
ploys  a  tailor  continually 
throughout  the  year  to  re¬ 
pair  the  uniforms  and  keep 
them  always  in  good  con¬ 
dition. 

The  Eleto  Co.,  spends 
approximately  $10,000  a 
year  for  uniforms.  ( )f 
this  amount  approximately 
$6,000  is  spent  for  winter 
uniforms  and  $4,000  for 
summer  uniforms.  Different 

uniforms  are  used  for  the  furniture  delivery  men  than 
those  worn  by  men  in  the  package  delivery.  The  1926 
Eleto  winter  and  summer  uniforms  for  package  de¬ 
livery  men  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration. 

Price  of  Outfits 

The  Eleto  Company’s  uniformed  force  employed  ex¬ 
clusively  in  package  delivery  work  remains  practically 
constant  throughout  11  months  of  the  year  at  140  men 
and  increases  to  260  men  during  the  Christmas  rush 
period.  Approximately  140  summer  uni  f onus  and 
approximately  170  winter  uniforms  are  tx)ught  each 
year.  The  regular  men  are  supplied  with  new  uniforms 
each  year,  the  uniforms  not  worn  out  l)eing  repaired,  dry 


cleaned  and  issued  to  new  helpers  hired  for  Christmas. 

The  cost  of  the  winter  uniforms  averages  approxi¬ 
mately  $30.00.  This  is  made  up  of : 

Reefer  . $17.50 

Breeches  .  7./  ^ 

Cap  . . 

Leather  puttees  .  3.00 

Total  .  S30.00 


The  cost  of  the  summer  uniforms  averages  approxi¬ 
mately  $22.50.  This  is  made  up  of : 


Coat  . $12.00 

Golf  knickers .  5.75 

Golf  cap .  1.65 

Golf  hose  .  1.25 

3  grey  shirts  .  1.50 

Black  bow  tie . 35 


Total . $22.50 


Since  the  formation  of  the  Eleto  Co.  in  1916,  much 
e.xperimentation  and  development  have  been  carried  on 
from  year  to  year  to  arrive  at  the  1926  model  of  Eleto 
package  uniform  shown  herewith.  The  two  main  con- 


HEAVY  GOLF  CAP 


HEAVY  DOUBLE 
BREASTED  OXFORD 
WHIPCORD  REEFER 


ELETO  NAME  ON 
ALL  BUTTONS 


OXFORD  WHIPCORD 
BREECHES 


BLACK  LEATHER 
PUTTEES 


HIGH  BLACK  SHOES 


ELETO  UNIFORMS 

FOR  PACKAGE  DELIVERY 


1926 


LIGHT  GOLF  CAP 

BLACK  BOW  TIE 
GREY  SHIRT  WITH 
SOFT  COLLAR 
ATTACHED 


SINGLE  BREASTED 
LIGHTWEIGHT 
OXFORD  WHIPCORD 
COAT 


ELETO  NAME  ON 
ALL  BUTTONS 


GOLF  KNICKERS 


WINTER 


SUMMER 
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Even  two  horses  will 
block  the  traffic 

There  is  no  longer  any  work  in  cities — not  even  haul- 
age — where  owner  and  public  can  afford  to  use  horses. 

The  faithful  old  teams  cannot  keep  pace — they  are 
unsanitary — require  more  street  and  stable  room  than 
electric  trucks — and  fail  from  heat  in  summer  and  from 
storms  in  winter. 

For  trucking  work  on  city  routes  there’s  no  “horse 
power”  like  electric  horse  power  and  no  electric  like 
the  time-tested  Walker. 

If  you  still  use  horses  for  hauling  on  city 
routes,  our  many  years’  experience  solving 
the  trucking  problems  of  the  best  known 
concerns  in  America  will  pay  you  well. 

WALKER  VEHICLE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 

WALKER  ELEmilC  TRUCKE 

^1  ■  LOWEST  TRUCKIMG  COST  OM  CITV  ROUTES  SSSSSSSB 


ThiJ  new8t>ap€T  ill 
{ration  recently  ustfd  by 
the  Electric  Aisoci  a  cinn 
shows 

horsepower  h 
possible  the  modern  city 
but  — 
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sideraiiuiis  have  always  i)een  neatness  in  appearance  and 
comfort  in  wearing. 

Many  tyi>es  of  uniforms  are  neat  but  not  comfortable 
to  wear.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  bat  or  cap. 

Comfortable  Headgear 

W'bile  the  type  of  formed  hat  such  as  is  used  by 
army  officers  or  the  type  used  by  street  railway  con¬ 
ductors  and  motoimen  are  neat,  they  are  uncomfortable 
to  wear  because  of  their  weight  and  the  rigidity  of  the 
hat  framework  and  sweat  band.  The  Eleto  Company’s 
early  experience  with  hats  of  the  rigi<l  type  showed 
that  many  of  the  men  took  off  their  hats  as  soon  as  they 
reached  what  they  considered  a  safe  distance  from 
the  store  so  far  as  ]X)ssihle  detection  went.  'Phey  then 
either  wore  no  hats  at  all  or  ])ut  on  their  own  jiersonal 
caps  which  they  carried  in  the  tool  boxes  of  the  trucks. 
These  caj)s  were  all  of  different  colors,  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  completely  sjxjiled  the  effect  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  balance  of  the  uniform. 

Constant  sui)ervision  in  the  form  of  inspection  of 
the  uniforms  of  the  men  while  on  their  routes  with 
time  off  without  pay  given  as  a  penalty  when  a  man 
was  found  wearing  other  than  the  regular  uniform  hat 
did  not  stop  the  practice.  In  searching  for  a  hat  which 
woukl  he  both  neat  in  apjjearance  and  easy  to  wear, 
the  Eleto  Co.  chose  the  golf  tyjx;  of  cap  show’u  in  the 
accompanying  illustration.  This  tyi)e  of  cap  has  been 
standard  for  Eleto  uniforms  for  the  past  several  years 
and  has  practically  eliminated  the  trouble  jireviously 
e.xperienced  with  the  men  not  wearing  their  caps.  The 
winter  caj)  is  fully  lined.  'Phe  summer  cap  is  skeleton 
lined  only.  'Phe  skeleton  lining  helps  to  keep  the  men 
wearing  their  caps  even  in  the  liottest  summer  weather. 

We  still  have  some  little  trouble  about  the  sweat 
hands  shrinking  and  becoming  t(x)  small  for  the  men 
to  keep  on  their  heads  after  the  hats  have  been  wet  sev¬ 
eral  times.  'Phe  hat  is  not  worn  if  it  is  t(X)  small  be¬ 
cause  it  hurts  the  head  of  the  man.  If  it  is  too  large 
it  is  not  worn  because  it  is  continually  blowing  off. 
especially  on  our  suhurl)an  njutes.  'Phe  Eleto  Co.  ])lans 
to  eliminate  trouble  of  this  nature  by  making  use  of  the 
new  tyjx?  of  cap  with  the  patented  adjustable  sweat 
hand  employing  a  small  buckle  placed  out  of  sight  be¬ 
tween  the  top  of  the  ]x?ak  of  the  cap  and  the  top  of 
the  cap  proper. 

Vi  armth  an«l  Freedom 

Coats  for  both  the  summer  and  winter  uni  tonus 
should  he  short  so  as  to  not  interfere  w’ith  the  leg 
movements  incidental  to  driving  the  truck  or  too  cum- 
lx?rsome  in  running  up  and  down  flights  of  stairs  while 
actually  making  deliveries.  When  new  winter  uniforms 
are  issued  to  our  regular  men.  they  are  allowed  to  keep 
the  old  coat  of  their  summer  uniform.  This  is  worn 
under  the  winter  reefer  and  provides  ample  protection 
in  the  coldest  weather.  As  shown,  the  reefer  is  of  the 
double-beasted  type  buttoning  across  and  under  a  large 
collar  to  provide  ample  warmth  around  the  neck  and 
over  the  chest.  Ornamentation  is  provided  by  braid  on 
the  sleeves  and  the  Eleto  name  on  all  of  the  coat 
buttons. 

Whip  cord  breeches  with  black  leather  puttees  and 
high  black  shoes  complete  the  winter  uniform.  The 


puttees  are  of  a  very  good  grade  and  wear  for  more 
than  one  season.  Puttees  and  sh(tes  not  kept  in  good 
condition  spoil  the  a])pearance  of  the  uniform.  Phis 
is  prevented  by  supi)lying  shoe  stands,  shoe  ]X)lish  and 
shoe  brushes  at  each  of  our  Eleto  delivery  stations  for 
polishing  the  shoes  and  puttees. 

While  breeches  and  leggins  are  sititable  for  wear  in 
the  cold  weather  they  are  hot  and  uncomfortable  when 
w’orn  in  the  summer.  Similarly,  long  trousers  soon 
loose  their  crease  and  become  unsightly  and  baggy  at  the  , 
knees  in  delivery  work  unless  i)ressed  every  day  or 
everv  other  day.  In  seeking  to  overcome  the  (d)jections 
of  using  ])utees  or  long  trousers  for  summer  wear,  the 
Eleto  Co.  develo])ed  the  golf  ty|x;  uniform  shown  in 
the  accompanying  ilhtstration.  'Phe  golf  knickers  and 
the  grey  golf  ho.se  to  match  are  c(X)l  and  comfortable. 
\\’hile  our  b'leto  men.  es])ecially  the  older  empk)yees, 
did  not  take  kindly  to  the  golf  knickers  and  hose  when 
this  uniform  was  first  introduced,  the  more  general 
adoption  of  this  type  of  sports  costume  by  the  jnihlic  in 
general  has  heli)e(l  to  overcome  this  objectitm.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  of  our  Eleto  men  now  prefer  the  golf  knick¬ 
ers  and  hose  becaitse  they  are  cool  and  comfortable. 

The  Final  Touches 

In  the  extremely  hot  weather  our  Eleto  men  are 
allowed  to  go  without  their  coats  for  the  sake  of  com¬ 
fort.  With  no  restriction  placed  ujxm  the  kind  or  color 
of  shirt  worn,  the  men  presented  a  motely  ai)i)earance: 
some  with  blue  shirts,  others  with  white  shirts  and  still 
others  with  white  shirts  with  all  different  colors  of 
stri^tes.  'Phis  trouble  was  overcome  by  issuing  three 
grey  shirts  with  each  summer  uniform.  'Phese  shirts 
are  bought  wholesale  at  $1.50  each  and  sold  to  the  men 
at  $1.00  apiece,  the  Eleto  Co.  ])aying  the  balance  of  50 
cents  on  each  shirt.  Phis  improved  the  ai)i)earance  of 
the  men  but  did  not  prove  entirelv  satisfactory  because 
the  shirts  were  furnished  witht)tit  collars  and  the  men 
wore  all  sorts  of  different  types  and  colors  of  collars 
to  suit  their  personal  tastes. 

'i'his  trouble  was  eventually  overcome  by  supplying 
shirts  with  collars  attached.  'Phe  attached  collars  still 
further  improved  the  appearance  of  the  men  around 
their  necks,  but  even  this  was  not  entirely  satisfactory, 
because  the  men  w'ore  all  sorts  of  different  colored  ties, 
.some  green,  some  black  and  some  blue.  'Phis  latter 
difficulty  was  finally  overcome  by  furnishing  as  a  part 
of  each  summer  uniform,  a  small  black  bow  tie  with 
an  atljustable  neck  hand  so  that  it  can  be  made  to  fit 
the  neck  of  the  wearer  withotU  discomfort.  'Phis  com¬ 
pletes  the  Eleto  summer  uniform  which  ex])erience  has 
jjnjven  neat  in  appearance  and  comfcjrtable  in  wear. 


Fashion  Trends  for  the  Fall  Season 

(Continued  from  fiu/c  15) 


ly  drawn  line,  through  belts  wide  and  narrow.  In  some 
dresses,  especially  those  in  which  the  blouse  is  em¬ 
phasized,  there  is  a  feeling  of  a  distinctly  higher  waist¬ 
line. 

Below  the  hip-line,  one  sees  various  devices  for  giving 
the  silhouette  grace  in  motion.  Pleats  are  more  im¬ 
portant  than  ever,  tiers  and  flounces  come  next.  Many 
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Our  decision  in  favor  of  the 
Remington  was  a  wise  one." 


“We  try  to  be  very  pro¬ 
gressive  and  keep  up  with 
all  modern  conveniences 
for  the  office,  but  in  the 
writer’s  opinion  we  have 
found  no  machine  that 
satisfies  our  needs  for  this 
work  better  than  the  ma¬ 
chine  we  are  now  using. 
We  can  highly  recom¬ 
mend  the  Remington.” 


YyTE  have  been  using  a 
Remington  Account¬ 
ing  Machine  for  the  past 
five  years,  and  have  been 
highly  pleased  with  re¬ 


put  this 
r  office, 

carefully  the  record  of  departmental  sales  for  This  is  but  another  instance 
ines  on  the  five  different  departments,  and  of  the  complete  adaptability 

;  decided  that  also  a  record  showing  discount  of  Remington  Bookkeeping 

favor  of  the  allowed  at  time  of  purchase.  Machines  to  every  requirement 

i  wise  one.  We  have  had  very  few  repairs,  of  any  line  of  retail  business, 

d  it  most  satis-  and  have  found  that  the  cost  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate, 

rticular  line  of  of  maintenance  is  very  low,  A  demonstration  on  your  own 

ible  to  keep  a  which  makes  the  machine  very  work  is  yours  for  the  asking, 

d,  an  accurate  economical  to  operate.  Consult  our  nearest  office. 
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Bookkeeping  S\achine  Department 
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a  flounce  or  a  tier  is  accented  with  velvet  trimming. 
And  of  all  the  hundred  and  one  trimming  ideas  one 
could  have,  we  consider  velvet  most  characteristic  of 
the  new  season.  Velvet  against  silk  crepe,  especially 
the  heavy,  pebbled  type  that  is  so  new,  and  velvet 
against  crepella  give  accent  to  the  silhouette  and  richness 
and  depth  of  color. 

There  are  a  few  more  points  about  evening  frocks 
to  which  we  should  like  to  call  attention.  Frank  flaring 
fulness  will  be  used  more  for  evening  than  for  the  day¬ 
time,  and  the  tiered  silhouette,  which  is  good  for  day, 
has  a  more  frankly  irregular  outline  in  the  evening. 
We  give  the  place  of  newest  interest  to  the  heav'}',  soft 
materials.  These  fabrics  that  have  draping  qualities  give 
the  best  expression  to  the  new  evening  silhouette,  with 
its  effect  of  bulk,  in  tiers,  in  flounces,  in  panels  and 
rippling  fulness.  In  the  lames,  some  of  the  most  pro¬ 
gressive  of  the  American  houses  have  made  a  point  of 
using  small  patterns,  just  as  the  small  prints  were  used 
for  dresses  this  summer.  The  chiffon  dress,  as  we 
said  before,  takes  on  new  interest  when  combined  with 
other  materials,  velvet  or  lame.  The  brilliant  dress 
is  still  with  us  and  is  still  important.  All-over  em¬ 
broidered  dresses  are  interesting — both  the  type  of  em¬ 
broidery  that  we  associate  with  Callot  and  in  small  de¬ 
signs  scattered  regularly  over  the  surface  to  give  the 
effect  of  a  print. 

New  Neckline 

It  was  quite  natural  that,  along  with  the  decided  ex¬ 
aggeration  that  one  sees  in  the  evening  silhouette,  the 

decolletage  should  come  back.  The  neck-line  cut  up 
in  front  and  down  in  back  is  no  longer  the  character¬ 
istically  new  one.  The  low  decolletage,  and  especially 
the  surplice  closing,  is  the  newer  line,  also  the  square 
front  and  the  U  at  the  back. 

We  are  sure  that  you  agree  that  the  newest  color 
for  evening  is  pale  blue.  Our  French  office  says  baby- 
blue  is  the  dernier  Cri.  And  this  pale  blue,  ordinarily 
a  color  that  borders  on  the  insipid,  must  be  made  in  a 
dress  of  the  utmost  sophistication  of  line.  When  it  is 
so  employed,  it  is  chic  beyond  words.  Two  kinds  of 
pale  blue  are  good.  First  comes  Chanel’s  color. — a  pale 
powder-blue  and  then  a  blue  with  a  slighter  greenish, 
turqouise  cast,  which  is  Louisboulanger’s  favorite. 
Among  the  usual  blues  which  also  have  their  place  for 
evening  is  a  color  called  Valencia,  a  blue  with  a  purplish 
cast.  Next  to  these  blues,  for  their  news  value,  we  em¬ 
phasize  yellows,  bordering  on  chartreuse  again  on  one 
hand,  on  the  nasturtium  oranges  on  the  other.  And,  of 
course,  the  flattering  rose  shades  or  tones.  Black  light¬ 
ened  with  white  or  contrasting  color  of  brilliant  trim¬ 
mings  is  most  important,  and  white  and  green  as  well 
have  not  ceased  to  be  so. 

In  the  evening  wraps  for  these  dresses,  the  dolman 
finds  its  happiest,  as  well  as  its  most  extreme,  express¬ 
ion.  In  fabrics,  brocades  and  velvets  divide  the  honors 
and  often  compromise  by  being  used  in  the  same  coat. 
Two  colors  are  outstanding  for  evening  wraps.  First 
come  the  nasturtium  range  of  tawny  rose-orange  with 
red  fox  for  trimmings,  and  second,  the  black  velvet 
coat  trimmed  with  white  fojc.  Our  French  authority 
tells  us  that  another  chic  note  in  materials  for  evening 


wraps  is  the  jewelled  embroidered  decoration  of  pat¬ 
terned  lame. 

On  the  shoulder  of  her  sports  dress  and  of  her  street 
dress,  too,  before  the  big  coat  envelopes  it,  this  fashion 
paragon  of  ours  will  wear  a  huge  flower,  and.  some¬ 
times,  two  or  three  of  them.  This  is  not  a  new  fashion, 
but,  because  every  one  affected  it  in  Paris  this  summer, 
you  may  l)e  reasonably  sure  your  own  city  will  follow 
suit  for  a  few  weeks  in  early  autumn.  We  have  not 
secured  these  flowers  large  enough  in  this  country. 
They  should  really  l)e  peony  size,  carnations  or  a  hunch 
of  flowers  like  nasturtiums  that  will  give  an  effect 
equally  big  and  soft. 

This  lady  perfect  in  every  detail  will  have  two  distinct 
kinds  of  bags — one  on  tailored  lines,  in  alligator  or 
pigskin,  for  her  morning  costume,  and  a  softer  bag 
with  its  tortoise-shell  or  gold  frame  in  suede  or 
other  soft  leathers,  or,  this  year,  even  in  velvet  or  satin. 
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An  Interesting  Fire  and  U.  &  0.  Experience 

Member  Describes  Advantages  of  Blanket  Form  and  Need  of 
Including  Stock  Replacement  in  Use  and  Occupancy  Policy 
By  William  Shand,  W  att  &  Shand.  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


ASUR\*EY  of  all  our  insurance  was  made  in  July. 
1925  by  the  Insurance  Bureau  o£  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  At  that  time,  we 
had  iK)licies  covering  specifically  on  buildings,  and  on 
contents.  Following  recommendations  of  the  Bureau, 
we  had  a  blanket  form  jirepared  which  covered  I)oth 
building  and  contents,  including  fixtures  and  machinery. 
This  was  adopted  January  1st.  1926. 

W’e  had  L’se  and  ( Iccupancy  insurance  written  under 
a  "per  diem”  form,  which  specified  a  certain  sum  to  be 
paid  for  each  day  of  total  sus])ension,  which  sum  varied 
according  to  the  month  during  which  the  loss  might 
occur.  It  was  largest  for  December,  and  smallest  in 
August,  our  dullest  month.  The  form  covered  only 
use  and  occupancy  of  the  l)uildings.  machinery  and 
eciuipment,  and  did  not  mention  stock  re])lenishment. 

Rate  Too  High 

I'he  Insurance  Bureau  recommended  the  new  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  form  for  L  .se  and  ( )ccupancy,  includ¬ 
ing  stock  replacement.  This  form  did  not  embody  any 
fixed  "per  (liem”  maximum,  but  limited  the  collectible 
amount  only  to  the  actual  loss  sustained.  W'e  had  a 
form  pre])ared  along  these  lines,  but  found  the  Under¬ 
writers’  Association  of  our  district  would  not  accept 
it.  containing  as  it  did  the  75%  co-insurance  clause, 
and  involving  a  varialde  liability  for  loss.  We  learned 
that  they  were  considering  the  accei)tance  of  the  form, 
and  did  not  press  the  matter  until  later  in  1925  the 
announcement  was  made  that  the  Underwriters  would 
write  the  new  form,  with  80%.  co-insurance  clause,  at 
a  rate  increase  of  65%  over  the  old  “per  diem”  rate. 
This  increase  we  considered  excessive,  as  two  other  rat¬ 
ing  bureaus  and  several  reciprocal  offices  had  given  out 
rates  for  the  new  forms  of  only  25%  over  the  “i)er 
diem"  rates. 

We  were  carrying  part  of  our  use  and  occupancv  in¬ 
surance  with  association  companies,  and  part  with  re¬ 
ciprocal.  Our  ixjlicies  all  expired  July  1,  1926  and  we 
notified  the  association  agents  that  unless  we  could 
secure  better  rates,  we  would  not  renew  with  them 
after  July  1st.  but  would  place  all  the  insurance  with  the 
reciprocals,  who  ([noted  us  the  letter  rate. 

Store  Damaged 

Here  the  matter  rested  until  we  had  a  fire  loss  on 
May  14th,  1926.  There  was  a  bad  fire  in  an  adjoining 
building,  and  between  us  is  a  party  wall  which  is  below 
standard  thickness  and  very  old.  so  that  the  mortar 
in  the  bricks  has  dried  out  and  left  innumerable  cracks 
through  which  smoke  poured  in  great  volumes  on  every 
floor  level,  particularly  where  our  joists  entered  the 
wall.  Flames  came  through  on  our  fcnirth  floor  all 
along  the  fl(X)r  level,  but  we  managed  to  keep  the  fire 
under  control  by  the  use  of  hand  hose  and  extinguishers 
until  the  city  fire  department  took  charge. 


I'here  was  a  heavy  de[>osit  of  soot  on  everything  nn 
the  fourth  floor,  a  slight  dejtosit  on  all  the  stock  in  the 
main  .store  building,  and  the  basement  was  flooded  with 
water.  No  s[)rinkler  heads  o[)ened.  4  he  actual  damage 
to  the  building  was  slight  in  com[)arison  to  the  >iock 
damage,  being  limited  to  [flaster.  paint,  and  a  little  wimxI’ 
work,  and  the  necessity  for  refinishing  some  of  the  fix¬ 
tures ;  the  life  of  the  ba.sement  floor  was  shortened  hv 
the  soaking  it  got.  and  being  laid  on  concrete,  it  could 
not  be  dried  out. 

Fire  Loss  Adjusted 

When  it  came  to  adjusting  the  loss,  we  employed  an 
independent  adjuster,  because  we  had  never  had  any 
experience  with  fire  in  forty-eight  years  ot  business, 
and  because  the  indefinite  and  intangible  nature  of  a 
smoke  damage  loss  made  our  case  a  difficult  one  to 
handle  satisfactorily  to  all  parties. 

.\fter  determining  that  we  had  enough  insurance  with 
the  90%  c(j-insurance  clause  on  our  general  form,  to 
cover  lOOG  of  the  loss,  we  were  not  confronte<l  with 
the  ([uestion  of  which  [(olicies  would  cover  the  damage, 
the  intildings  policies  or  the  contents  [xdicies.  luich 
police  covered  under  the  blanket  form,  and  included 
the  store  and  everything  in  it.  We  are  convinced  that 
this  is  a  better  way  of  handling  insurance  than  to  have 
s|)ecific  [)olicies  on  buildings,  fixtures  and  stock. 

( )ur  one  objection  to  the  blanket  form  is  that  the 
rating  bureau  in  our  district  will  not  tillow  ;i  re<luced 
rate  for  a  term  of  three  or  five  years  on  this  form. 
This  is  because  they  will  not  :dlow  term  rate>  on  mer¬ 
cantile  contents,  although  they  will  do  so  on  the  build¬ 
ings.  At  our  re([uest,  they  ([noted  us  a  three  ye:ir  rate 
which  was  an  average  of  three  times  the  annutil  contents 
rate  and  two  and  a  htdf  times  the  building  rate,  giving 
due  weight  to  the  ratio  between  buildings  and  contents 
values.  The  result  does  not  seem  to  ofiFer  :in\  indnee- 
ment  to  take  out  a  [xdicy  for  a  longer  [)eriod  thtin  one 
year  at  a  time. 

The  difficulty  in  adjusting  the  hjss  caused  a  delay  of 
ten  days  after  the  fire,  all  of  which  time  the  store  was 
closed.  On  the  twelfth  business  day  we  re-o[)ened  in  all 
de[)artments. 

A  L .  &  O.  Lesson 

\\  hen  it  came  to  adjusting  the  use  atid  occu[)ancy 
loss,  we  f(jun(l  that  we  were  ina(le([uately  [)rotected, 
because  stock  replacement  was  not  included  in  our 
form,  and  the  damage  to  our  [)ro[)erty  other  than  stock 
was  relatively  .small.  We  found  the  re[>resentatives  of 
the  in.surance  companies  to  be  most  fair  and  liberal  in 
their  interpretati(m  (jf  the  form,  however,  and  after 
taking  into  c(msiderati(m  the  [trobable  length  of  time 
required  for  making  re[)airs  and  renovating  tlie  building, 
they  settled  on  a  basis  of  ten  days’  tcjtal  sus[)ension. 

This  did  not  by  any  means  cover  (mr  loss  of  [uofits 
and  expenses  f(jr  the  period  of  shut-(l(jwn,  for  we  paid 
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our  entire  force  full  salaries,  hut  in  view  of  the  defici¬ 
ency  in  our  form,  we  were  quite  well  satisfied. 

On  Itily  1st  we  adopted  the  new  form,  with  80%  co- 
insurance  including  stock  replacement,  and  are  now 
fully  i)rotected.  W’e  have  readjusted  our  insurance  so 
that  our  entire  line  of  use  and  (Kctipancy  is  with  recip¬ 
rocals.  and  we  have  transferred  a  correspontling  amount 
qf  general  form  insurance  to  stock  companies. 

In  concltision,  we  cannot  commend  too  highly  the 
work  of  the  Insurance  Bttreati  of  our  Association.  'I'lie  , 
sunev  which  was  made  for  us  was  of  immense  value  J 
in  bringing  our  requirements  up  to  date,  not  only  in  j 
fire  insurance,  hut  in  every  sort  of  insurance  which  the  ' 
merchant  is  called  niton  to  carry.  Every  member  should  j 
have  a  siinry  made,  whether  his  business  be  large  or  I 
small.  He  will  learn  things  about  his  insurance  which  he  | 
never  knew  Itefore.  I'lie  cost  is  nominal,  and  in  case  of 
a  fire,  will  he  saved  many  times  over  hy  reason  of  the 
increased  efficiency  of  forms  and  thoroughness  of 
coverage. 

EXECUTIVES 

WHO  WANT  ! 

OPENINGS 

.-It  headquarters  nr  have  a  file  of  names  of  executives 
•ivho  are  seeking  offortiinities.  V ou  are  entitled  to  access 
to  this  file.  If  there  is  an  ofening  in  your  organisation  it 
may  be  that  tve  ean  helf  you  find  the  man  or  woman  vow 
have  been  looking  for.  li'e  have  one  standing  rule — we 
will  mg  take  emfloyees  from  one  member  store  to  fill  a 
I'lace  in  another.  Persons  employed  in  any  member  store 
may  secure  help  from  the  Association  in  finding  another 
position  only  upon  submission  of  written  consent  from  the 
head  of  the'  member  store.  The  foUotving  applicants 
have  been  .^elected  for  consideration  of  Association  mem¬ 
bers.  If  you  do  not  see  what  you  want,  ivrite  us: 


ADVEKTISlXti  AXD  DISPLAY  j 

youn)*  man  of  39  with  varied  experience  which  has  given  j 
him  background  to  do  unusual  job  in  display  and  advertising  ; 
is  available,  with  a  preference  for  a  smaller  store.  Salary  | 
requirements  nuKlest  enough  to  put  him  within  reach  of  such 
concern,  (liven  opportunity,  he  could  cause  his  influence  to  ' 
radiate  through  every  selling  department.  9-1. 

COXTROLLER 

()ver  fifteen  years  public  accounting  experience,  a  great  part 
of  which  has  been  in  flepartment  and  specialty  store  work. 
Had  charge  of  audits  of  outstanding  middle  west  store  for  three  i 
years:  made  a  survey  of  all  departments  for  large  New  York 
store  with  recommendations  for  changes  in  accounting  method, 
n  ill  consider  locating  in  any  part  of  the  country  if  opportunity 
IS  suitable.  Age  40.  .American.  9-2. 

GENERAL  MANAGER 

Thorough  department  store  training,  gcxxl  record,  now  cm-  I 
ploye<l.  Has  had  experience  in  merchandising  small  wares  and  i 
first  flocr  lines  of  better  class  store,  also  Publicity  Director.  I 
Seeks  broader  field  as  owner’s  assistant  or  General  Manager.  I 
9-3. 

MERCHANDISE  MANAGER  : 

Fifteen  years  experience  covering  store  management,  account-  | 
ing,  advertising  and  merchandising.  Now  in  employ  of  large  i 
metropolitan  department  store.  Desires  position  as  (jeneral  or  ' 
Mercliandise  Manager  in  store  doing  up  to  six  million,  or  as 
divisional  merchandising  manager  in  larger  organization.  9-4. 


Smoking^^ 

Write  in  letters  of  red!  For  dur¬ 
ing  the  five  year  period  from  1920 
to  1924  fires  attributed  directly  to 
matches  and  smoking  were  responsi¬ 
ble  for  over  one  hundred  and  seventy 
million  dollars  of  our  huge  national 
fire  waste. 

This  year  October  3rd  to  October 
9th  has  been  proclaimed  “Fire  Pre¬ 
vention  Week.”  Fire  prevention,  as 
fostered  by  the  large  fire  insurance 
companies,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
factors  in  preventing  preventable 
fires. 

The  “America  Fore”  Group  of 
Fire  Insurance  Companies  makes 
every  week  a  fire  prevention  week. 

A  conscientious  program  of  con¬ 
servation,  plus  financial  strength 
equal  to  the  greatest  emergency,  re¬ 
commends  “America  Fore”  policies 
wherever  sound  insurance  protection 
is  required. 

The  “AMERICA  FORE”  GROUP 
of  Fire  Insurance  Companies. 

Agents  in  your  city. 


AMERICAN  EAGLE 
THE  CONTINENTAL 
FIRST  AMERICAN 

ORGANIZED  192S 

FIDELITY- PHENIX 

HRE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 
Eighty  Maiden  Lane,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

NEW  YORK  MONTREAL 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

ERNEST  STURMyCKciirman  of  kho  Boards 
PAUL  L*HAlD«Presid€n( 
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Calculating  Landed  Cost  of  Import  Merchandise 

An  Effective  Method  Is  Outlined  With  a  List  of  the  Many 
Factors  Involved - New  Import  Group  to  Meet  in  October 

By  L.  ABit4MOVlTZ,  National  Department  Stores,  Temporary  Chairman,  Import  Managers’  Group 


The  functions  of  an  import  department  in  de¬ 
partment  stores  may  range  from  that  of  an  office 
and  clerical  division  to  a  well  defined  merchandise 
division  of  the  store  organization.  Whatever  the  scope 
of  its  duties,  however,  the  import  de])artment  will  of 
necessity  perform  the  many  technical  and  clerical  details 
attendant  on  bringing  import 
shipments  into  the  country. 

This  will  call  for  an  inti¬ 
mate  knowledge  of  customs 
entry  procedure,  even  in  the 
instance  of  the  many  stores 
which  employ  Customs  brok¬ 
ers, — a  thorough  familarity 
with  duty  rates  and  a  detailed 
enough  knowledge  of  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  construction  of 
the  merchandise  imported  to 
apply  the  correct  duty  rates 
and  classifications,  a  thor¬ 
ough  understanding  of  for¬ 
eign  currencies,  a  knowledge 
of  freight  rates  and  routes, 
of  in.surance  coverage,  of 
coding  and  decoding  cables, 
and  of  bookkeeping  and  rec¬ 
ord  problems  appreciably  dif¬ 
ficult,  as  well  as  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  fairly  com¬ 
plicated  details  involved  in 
the  calculation  of  the  landed 
costs  of  merchandise. 

Accuracy  Vital 

In  every  activity  some  de¬ 
tails  are  of  greater  importance 
than  others,  and  in  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  direct  importing 
by  department  stores,  the 
efficient  calculation  of  the 
landed  costs  of  import  ship¬ 
ments  is  a  vital  factor  in  the 
success  of  a  store’s  direct  im¬ 
port  program. 

The  views  of  the  stores  vary  as  to  the  items  of 
expense  which  should  be  included  in  the  landed  cost 
of  an  import  shipment  as  part  of  the  cost  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  regardless  of  what  a  store’s  practice  may 
be  in  resi)ect  to  the  items  it  desires  to  include  as  a  direct 
merchandise  charge,  the  methods  of  arriving  at  the 
landed  costs  of  import  shipments  are  readily  applicable 
to  all  stores’  import  calculation  problems. 

One  method,  that  of  determining  a  base  rate,  or 
coefficient,  representing  the  landed  dollar  cost  of  one 
unit  gross  of  foreign  currency,  has  proved  a  rapid, 
accurate  and  efficient  method  of  arriving  at  the  landed 
costs  of  imported  merchandise.  The  base  rate  is  deter¬ 


mined  after  the  total  landed  cost  for  an  entire  shipment 
has  been  arrived  at. 

Cost  Factors’ 

The  total  landed  cost  of  a  shipment  will  be  made 
up  of : 

1 —  Foreign  invoice  cost. 

2 —  Import  duty  and  t.'ustoins 
entry  expenses. 

3 —  b'oreign  inland  transjKtr- 
tation  expenses. 

A — Ocean  freight. 

5 — Domestic  transportation 

expenses. 

(>— Insurance. 

7 — Warehousing, 
and  may  include  any  or  all 
of  a  number  of  atlditional 
items  as : — 

1—  Commission  paid  to  for¬ 
eign  representative,  or  a 
percentage  to  cover  the 
cost  of  a  ftireign  buying 
office  owned  and  operated 
hy  tlie  store. 

2 —  A  percentage  to  cover  the 
cost  of  tile  store  import 
department. 

3 —  .-V  percentage  to  cover  the 
cost  of  buyers’  trips 
abroad. 

■I — percentage  for  pur¬ 
chase  discounts  to  place 
import  purchases  in  the 
same  discount  earning 
category  as  domestic  pur¬ 
chases. 

5 —  .An  arbitrary  inflation  of 
the  actual  cost  of  import 
merchandise  to  provide  a 
paper  profit  for  the  store 
import  department. 

6 —  percentage  to  cover  in¬ 
cidentals  and  such  mis¬ 
cellaneous  expenses  as 
cannot  be  predetermined. 

rile  process  of  arriving  at  the  total  landed  cost  of 
an  entire  shipment  would  ordinarily  be  a  simple  arith¬ 
metical  detail  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  arrange  this 
calculation  so  as  to  allow  for  rapid  and  accurate  deter¬ 
mining  of  the  landed  cost  of  each  item  of  merchandise 
in  the  shipment.  A  number  of  factors  must  here  be 
borne  in  mind : 

Other  Problems 

1 —  .-\n  import  shipment  for  a  department  store  will  almost 
invariably  consist  of  many  varieties  of  merchandise, 
purchased  from  many  sources,  at  different  dates,  and 
consigneil  to  many  different  departments  in  the  store. 

2 —  Part  of  the  shipment  may  consist  of  case  lots  for  one 


,1  f  EETIXGS  of  the  ncxdy  fanned 
1  vA.  Import  Mumujers’  Group  of  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso- 
ciation  loill  be  held  simultaneously  in 
.\  rti'  York  and  several  other  leadinij  im¬ 
port  centers  on  October  7th.  L.  Abramo- 
vitc,  Temporary  Chairman  of  the  Group, 
is  makimj  plans  for  the  conferences,  the 
first  that  have  been  arranged  since  the 
group  MIS  projected. 

The  meetings  nc.rt  month  7i'ill  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  local  gatherings  in 
large  import  centers.  This  plan  of  hold¬ 
ing  local  gatherings  on  the  .mme  date  zeill 
enable  Import  Managers  in  our  member 
stores  to  get  together  to  discuss  their 
problems  xvithout  lo.cs  of  time  and  a  mini¬ 
mum  e.vpense. 

It  is  planned  to  outline  a  program  of 
discus.dons  so  that  the  local  groups  may 
discuss  the  same  problems  at  the  same 
time.  Mr.  Abramo'vitz  toill  have  digests 
of  each  local  discussion  intercommuni¬ 
cated  among  all  the  groups  so  that  any 
divergent  vieu’s  may  be  harmonised. 

There  has  been  a  promising  response 
to  the  announcement  of  the  formation  of 
the  Import  Managers'  Group,  li'e  again 
urge  that  all  members  who  are  engaged  in 
directing  importing  enroll  their  import 
managers  in  the  group.  There  zeill  be  no 
fees  for  the  present. 
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On  the  Brakes 

Markdowns  wipe  out  a  big  share  of  the  legitimate  profit  of  every  retail  store.  The 
Harvard  Survey  of  Operating  Expenses  in  1925  states  that  Markdowns  aggregated 
7  to  7.5  percent  of  the  net  sales  in  department  stores,  while  in  specialty  stores  they 
reached  the  astonishing  figure  of  10  percent  of  net  sales.  The  fact  that  the  percentage 
was  so  much  higher  in  specialty  shops  indicates  clearly  that  Markdowns  are  worst  in 
the  Women’s  Apparel  Departments. 

Misfits  Mean  Markdowns 

Misfits  and  Wrongly-sized  garments  are  responsible  for  a  large  percentage 
of  the  Markdowns  in  every  Ready  to  Wear  Department.  Careful  examina¬ 
tion  of  garments  received  from  manufacturers  has  convinced  many  of  the 
leading  retailers  throughout  the  country  that  garments  come  into  their 
stores  in  large  numbers  every  day  improperly  cut  or  bearing  a  false  size 
mark.  These  retailers  have  stopped  the  flow  of  potential  Markdowns  into 
their  stocks  by  checking  up  the  size  and  fit  of  all  garments  as  they  are  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  manufacturer. 

The  J.  R.  Bauman  Normal  Model  Forms 

Have  been  selected  by  outstanding  retail  merchants  as  standard  equipment 
for  checking  size  and  fit.  Their  choice  is  easily  explained.  The  J.  R.  Bau¬ 
man  Normal  Model  Form  is  exactly  what  its  name  implies — a  true  replica 
of  the  normal  figure  of  today,  correct  in  proportions,  size  and  design. 

Put  on  the  brakes  in  your  store.  Stop  taking  into  your  Ready  to  Wear 
Departments  wrongly-sized  and  misfit  garments  which  are  headed  direct 
for  the  Markdown  pencil.  The  remedy  is  simple  and  its  cost  is  nothing 
compared  to  what  every  store  loses  each  year  in  avoidable  Markdowns. 

There  is  no  other  model  form  on  the  market  which  will  do  what  the  J.  R. 
Bauman  Normal  Model  Form  accomplishes — that  is  to  assure  an  infallible 
test  of  the  fit,  size  and  making  of  a  garment  for  the  benefit  of  the  woman 
who  wears  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  give  demonstrations  gratis  to  help 
correct  the  present  deplorable  size  situation  in  the 
garment  industry  provided  retail  merchants  n  ill  give 
me  their  cooperation. 

J.  R.  BAUMAN  MODEL  FORM 

225  W.  28th  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Pennsylvania  8282-8283-8284 

We  Do  Not  Job— Nor  Have  We  Any  Agents 

I  am  prepared  to  furnish  the  names  of  those  manufacturers  who  are  using  J.  R.  Bauman 
Model  Forms  in  a  full  range  of  sizes — thereby  assuring  you  of  accurate 
size  and  proper  fitting 
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devartment,  but  very  often  one  case  will  contain  an 
a>sortnient  of  merchandise  for  a  number  of  departments. 

,V  N'arious  rates  of  freight,  insurance,  and,  miscellaneous 
handling  expenses  will  apply  against  the  various  kinds 
of  merchandise  in  a  shipment. 

4—  The  landed  costs  of  merchandise  to  which  different 
rates  of  duty  apply,  must  be  calculated  separately. 

5 —  Provision  must  be  made  for  anticipated  or  subsequent 
increases  or  reductions  in  the  amounts  of  duty  paid  at 
time  of  Customs  entry. 

f) — Dependent  on  whether  it  is  the  store  policy  to  assume 
an  arbitrary  rate  of  exchange  for  translating  the  for¬ 
eign  invoice  cost  into  its  dollar  equivalent  or  to  accord 
the  rate  of  exchange  on  date  of  order,  it  may  become 
necessary  to  make  separate  calculations  for  the  differ¬ 
ent  rates  of  exchange  which  may  apply. 

Dollar  Cost  Per  Unit 

Bearing  these  factors  in  mind,  it  will  not  be  difficult 
to  draw  up  a  form  of  cost  calculation  sheet  to  facilitate 
the  distribution  of  the  costs  involved,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  quickly  show  the  details  necessary  for  arriving  at 
the  base  rate  or  coefficient,  of  landed  dollar  cost  of 
one  unit  gross  of  foreign  currency.  With  care  and  close 
attention  the  process  becomes  quite  readily  understand¬ 
able. 

There  will  be  as  many  lines  of  calculation  in  one 
shipment  as  there  will  be  dissimilar  factors  of  cost 
involved.  Any  one  line  of  calculation  w’ill  include  mer¬ 
chandise  paying  the  same  rate  of  dut\\  having  the  same 
rate  of  exchange  for  converting  the  foreign  cost  into 
dollar  equivalent,  and  the  same  rates  of  expense.  The 
determining  of  the  base  rate  or  coefficient  then  resolves 
itself  into  simple  division  for  each  line  of  calculation. 

If  in  addition  to  the  factors  mentioned  above,  the 
foreign  invoice  discounts  are  similar  for  those  items 
which  are  grouped  in  one  line  of  calculation,  then  to 
arrive  at  the  base  rate,  it  will  be  necessary  to  divide 
into  the  total  cost  of  each  grouping  of  items,  the  gross 
total  of  foreign  currency  covered  by  the  respective  line 


of  calculation.  The  figure  obtained  will  l)e  the  landed 
dollar  cost  of  one  unit  gross  of  foreign  currency.  'Phis 
figure  or  base  rate  or  coefficient,  whichever  it  may  l)e 
desired  to  call  it,  will  then  be  multiplied  by  the  gross 
costs  of  the  merchandise  shown  on  the  invoice.  The  re¬ 
sult  of  these  multiplications  will  be  the  landed  cost  of 
the  goods  imported. 

Deductions  ami  Adjustments 

If  the  foreign  invoice  discounts  for  the  items  grou])ed 
in  one  line  of  calculation  are  not  similar,  it  will  l)e 
necessary  to  divide  into  the  total  amount  of  such  a  line 
of  calculation,  not  the  gross,  but  the  net  foreign  curren¬ 
cy  total  of  the  items  that  have  been  grouped.  From 
the  rate  thus  obtained  it  will  be  necessary  to  deduct 
sei)arately  each  discount  involved  in  order  to  arrive 
at  the  correct  base  rates.  The  multiplication  by  the 
gross  costs  of  the  individual  items  listed  on  the  foreign 
invoice  then  proceeds  as  in  the  first  instance. 

Foreign  purchases  are  often  made  on  the  basis  of 
foreign  units  of  measure,  and  calculating  tbe  landed 
cost  of  such  import  ])urchases  will  necessitate  changing 
that  foreign  unit  of  measure  into  a  tlomestic  unit  of 
measure. 

In  such  cases  the  base  rate  is  obtained  as  already 
described,  but  is  changed  by  either  being  increased 
or  decreased  by  a  percentage  which  reflects  the  relative 
compari.son  between  the  foreign  unit  of  measure  in¬ 
voiced  and  the  si)ecific  domestic  unit  of  measure  in  the 
tenns  of  which  it  is  desired  to  know  the  landed  cost. 

While  the  base  rate  or  coefficient  method  is  not  a 
simple  method,  and  requires  care,  close  attention  and 
some  practice  before  it  can  be  applied  rapidly  and  with 
accuracy,  it  is  not  as  difficult  as  any  detailed  explanation 
of  the  method  must  necessarily  make  it  appear.  F'ol- 
lowing  the  steps  here  outlined  will  prove  the  ready 
applicability  of  this  method. 


New  Regulations  for  Income  Tax  on  Installment  Sales 


Regulations  governing  the  payment  of  income 
taxes  on  sales  of  jjersonal  ami  real  property  on 
the  installment  plan  were  issued  by  the  Treasury 
Department  at  the  end  of  last  month.  The  regulations 
are  cmitained  in  "Treasury  Decision  3921 — Income 
Tax”  and  are  of  vital  importance  to  retail  merchants 
who  are  selling  merchandise  on  installments  or  deferred 
jxiyments. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  correct  tax  return  for 
the  vear  1926,  ever  merchant  should  secure  a  complete 
copy  of  the  Treasury  Decision.  The  ruling  is  retro¬ 
active  to  1917  and  permits  the  filing  of  amended  returns 
for  past  years  and  provides  for  refund  of  any  amounts 
paid  in  excess  of  the  tax  as  computed  under  the  new 
arrangements. 

We  quote  below  several  paragraphs  from  the  de¬ 
cision  which  deal  with  the  sale  of  personal  propertv 
on  the  installment  plan.  Because  of  the  possibility  of 
error,  we  prefer  not  to  digest  the  decision,  but  urge 
that  you  secure  a  copy  either  from  the  local  income 
tax  officials  or  direct  from  our  Washington  Secretary, 
Harold  R.  Young,  1009  Munsey  Building,  Washington, 


D.  C.  We  quote  from  pages  2  and  3  of  the  decision; 

"The  rule  pre.scribed  is  that  a  person  who  regularly 
sells  or  otherwi.se  disposes  of  personal  property  on  the 
installment  plan,  whether  or  not  title  remains  in  the 
vendor  until  the  property  is  fully  paid  for,  may  return 
as  income  therefrom  in  any  taxable  year  that  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  installment  payments  actually  received  in 
that  year  which  the  total  or  gross  profit  (that  is,  sales 
less  cost  of  gotnls  sold)  realized  or  to  be  realized  when 
the  property  is  paid  for,  bears  to  the  total  contract 
price.  Thus  the  income  of  a  dealer  in  personal  property 
on  the  installment  plan  may  be  ascertained  by  taking 
as  income  that  proportion  of  the  total  payments  received 
in  the  taxable  year  from  installment  sales  (such  pay¬ 
ments  being  allocated  to  the  year  against  the  sales 
of  which  they  apply),  which  the  total  gross  profit 
realized  or  to  be  realized  on  the  total  installment  sales 
made  during  each  year  bears  to  the  total  contract  price 
of  all  .such  sales  made  during  that  respective  year.  Xo 
payments  received  in  the  taxable  year  shall  be  excluded 
in  computing  the  amount  of  income  to  be  returned  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  received  under  a  sale  the 
total  profit  from  which  was  returned  as  income  during 
a  taxable  year  or  years  prior  to  the  charge  by  the 
taxpayer  to  the  installment  basis  of  returning  income. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Millions  of  Dollars  Are  Lost 
Annually  Through  Dishonesty 

APPROXIMATELY  TWENTY-FIVE  THOUSAND  DISHONEST  EMPLOYEES 
APPREHENDED  IN  NINE  YEARS  l)y  Willmark  Service  System  is  convincing  evidence 
as  to  the  prevalence  of  this  evil,  as  well  as  to  the  thoroughness  of  Willmark  Service. 

THESE  LOSSES  CAN  BE  DECREASED! 

ENFORCEMENT  OF  RULES 
A  POSITIVE  PREVENTIVE! 

The  Average  Employee  is  Subject  to  Human  Frailties. 

MllKHE  RISK  OF  DISCOI  FRY  IS  SLIGHT,  MANY  CHANCES  ARE  TAKEN. 

Where  Risk  of  Discovery  is  Great,  Resistance  to  Human  Frailties  is  Strengthened. 

INCREASE  THE  RISK  WITH  MORAL  INFLUENCE 

Whether  an  Organization  is  Large  or  Small,  Whether  it  Involves  One  Store  or  Thousands, 

The  Man  Who  Owns  that  Business,  as  Well  as  His  Executives,  iMust  Give  Serious  Thought  to 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SUPERVISION  AND  CONTROL 

GUESSWORK  LOSES  MONEY 

knowled(;e  saves  money 


SUBSCRIBERS  TO 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

THE  SUPER  SALES-CLERK  INSPECTION  SERVICE 


KmW  WHAT  IS  HAPPENING  IN  THEIR  ORGANIZATIONS 
THIS  KNOWLEDGE  IS  SAVING  THEM  MILLIONS  OF  DOLLARS 
BY  DECREASING  LOSSES  AND  INCREASING  SALES 

Your  Official  Request  for  Particulars  Incurs  no  Obligation. 


WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

THE  SERVICE  WITH  A  CONSCIENCE 


Executive  Offices 
250  WEST  57th  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Branch  Offices 

CHICAGO  DETROIT 

PHILADELPHIA  BOSTON 


TRAVELING  ALL  OVER  ALL  THE  TIME 
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Deductible  items  are  not  to  be  allocated  to  the  years 
in  which  the  profits  from  the  sales  of  a  particular  year 
are  to  be  returned  as  income,  but  must  be  deducted  for 
the  taxable  year  in  which  the  items  are  paid  or  in¬ 
curred  or  paid  or  accrued,  as  provided  by  section  200 
(d)  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1926. 

“In  the  case  of  a  casual  sale  or  other  casual  dis¬ 
position  of  personal  property  for  a  price  exceeding 
$1,000,  income  may  be  return^  on  the  installment  basis 
provided  the  payments  received  in  cash  or  property 
other  than  evidences  of  indebtedness  of  the  purchaser 
during  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  sale  or  other 
disposition  is  made  do  not  exceed  one-fourth  of  the 
purchase  price. 

“If  for  any  reason  the  purchaser  defaults  in  any 
of  his  payments,  and  the  vendor  returning  income  on 
the  installment  basis  repossesses  the  property,  the  entire 
amount  received  on  installment  payments  and  retained 
by  the  vendor,  less  the  profits  previously  returned  as  in¬ 
come,  will  be  income  of  the  vendor  for  the  year  in 
which  the  property  is  repossessed,  and  the  property  re¬ 
possessed  must  be  included  in  the  inventory  of  the 
V'ENDOR  at  its  original  cost,  less  proper  allowance 
for  damage  and  use,  if  any. 


“If  the  vendor  chooses  as  a  matter  of  consistent 
practice  to  return  the  income  from  installment  sales  on 
the  straight  accrual  or  cash  receipts  and  disbursements 
basis,  such  a  course  is  permissible. 

“The  foregoing  provisions  shall  be  retroactively  ap¬ 
plied  in  computing  income  from  the  sale  of  personal 
property  under  the  Revenue  Acts  of  1916,  1917,  1918, 
1921,  and  1924,  or  any  such  acts  as  amended.  Any  dealer 
in  personal  property  on  the  installment  plan  whose 
books  of  account  contain  adequate  information  and 
were  kept  so  that  income  can  be  accurately  computed 
on  the  installment  basis  may  file  amended  returns 
accordingly,  and  the  excess  of  the  amount  of  any  tax 
previously  paid  over  the  tax  as  computed  on  the  install¬ 
ment  basis  as  herein  provided  sliall,  subject  to  the  statu¬ 
tory  period  of  limitat'ons  properly  applicable  thereto, 
be  credited  or  refunded.” 

Members  of  the  Association  who  sell  any  merchan¬ 
dise  on  the  installment  plan  will  he  benefited  directly 
by  this  decision.  It  is  to  their  interest  and  profit  to 
secure  a  copy  and  read  it  carefully  so  that  they  may 
take  advantage  of  its  provisions. 


Merchandise  Managers’  Group  Will  Inspire  Self-Teaching 

By  F.  W.  Aldbed,  Sec’y-Treas.  Gladding  D.  G.  Co.,  Providence,  R.  1. 


LITTLE  classmate  of  my  six  year  old  girl  said  to 

her,  “I  did  not  know  Miss  Jones  was  teaching  you 
music  at  home.”  "Oh,”  replied  my  daughter,  “She 
doesn’t  teach  me.  I  teach  myself.  She  just  tells  me 
what  to  do  and  I  do  it.”  Modem  child  study,  adver¬ 
tising  research  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  all 
teach  us  that  the  best  way  to  teach  others  is  to  inspire 
them  to  teach  themselves. 

When  merchants  and  merchandise  men  get  together 
now-a-days  they  "talk  shop”  just  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  they  ever  did  before.  But  less  and  less  is  it  mere 
gossip,  boasting  and  self-praise.  More  and  more  is  it 
an  exchange  of  actual,  concrete  experiences.  Like  the 
Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
we  now  study  business  by  “getting  down  to  cases” 
rather  than  theorizing.  So  our  judgments  are  based  on 
facts  and  not  merely  guesses. 

A  Bigger  Program 

The  Merchandise  Managers’  Group  started  out  very 
ambitiously  on  certain  research  studies  but  merchants 
and  merchandise  managers  have  not  responded  suffici¬ 
ently  with  their  membership  and  dues  to  enable  our 
Group  to  foot  the  bills.  W'e  need  more  members  and 
we  need  more  money  and  the  Board  of  Directors  at 
the  last  meeting  determined  to  get  more  of  both  by 
giving  you  present  members  more  for  your  money 
(dues)  immediately. 

First,  we  shall  continue  and  finish  our  Shoe  Depart 
ment  Study  in  cooperation  with  the  Harvard  School. 
Second,  we  hope  some  time  next  winter  to  give  you  the 
results  of  the  Boston  Retailers’  remarkable  Markdown 
Study.  Third,  we  shall  start  soon  studying  in  a  less 
ambitious  manner  merchandising  problems  of  major 
importance  to  many  of  you  to  which  you  would  like  an 
immediate  answer.  Lacking  time  too — and  money — for 
complete,  scientific  research  study  of  these  problems, 
we  shall  endeavor  to  draw  on  the  practical  experience 
of  successful  merchants  and  merchandise  managers. 


Sometimes  they  will  furnish  the  answer,  sometimes 
merely  the  facts  and  experiences  for  you  to  apply  to 
your  concrete  problem  in  working  out  the  answer. 

We  plan  to  organize  several  Advisory  Research  Com¬ 
mittees.  Each  will  cover  some  allied  departments  such 
as  (A)  Women’s  Ready  to  W’ear,  (B)  Piece  Goods 
and  Dress  Trimmings,  (C)  Homefurnishings,  (D) 
Basement  Departments,  etc.,  etc.,  and  each  will  include 
a  few  merchants  and  merchandising  managers  who 
have  been  successful  in  merchandising  and  promoting 
these  departments. 

Information  Service 

Every  member  who  has  any  merchandising  problem 
of  general  interest  is  asked  to  submit  it  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Group,  A.  W.  Einstein.  Some  of  these  questions 
will  be  referred  to  the  Research  Director  of  thg  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  who  can  answer  the  questions  from  data 
already  gathered  by  his  Bureau.  Other  questions  of 
wider  importance  and  interest  will  be  referred  to  the 
proper  committee  for  study.  By  not  burdening  the  com¬ 
mittees  with  too  many  questions  and  problems  it  is 
hoped  to  gain  the  advantage  of  the  specialized  study, 
successful  experience  and  different  points  of  view  of 
these  successful  merchandisers. 

Each  problem  and  the  results  of  the  study  will  be 
available  not  only  to  the  individual  proposing  the  prob¬ 
lem  but  to  all  the  members  through  our  publication. 
Such  vague  questions  as,  “How  should  the  Homefur¬ 
nishings  Department  be  merchandised?”  manifestly 
cannot  be  answered.  Nor  shall  we  attempt  to  answer 
questions  as  to  prices,  special  discounts  and  others  of 
a  strictly  buying  or  trading  nature.  A  pertinent  ques¬ 
tion  for  study  would  be  for  instance:  “What  store  ex¬ 
penses  are  apportioned  to  a  Contract  Department,  run 
in  connection  with  House  Furnishing  Departments?” 

Be  patient.  Don’t  expect  too  much  all  at  once  for  your 
$5.00  and  please  help  us  get  more  members  and  more 
$5.00  dues  to  get  more  out  of  the  Group  for  yourself. 
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Why  Be  An  Average  Merchant? 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ward  to  that  discussion  and  should  plan  to  be  here  for 
it.  There  will  be  many  other  features  at  that  time 
which  should  be  of  vital  concern  to  the  merchant  who 
wants  to  be  above  the  average. 

I 

Know  Your  Business  | 

In  this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  is  another  speech  de-  j 
livered  at  the  Merchandise  Managers’  Convention  by  ] 
Ernest  Hastings,  President  of  the  Hastings  Research  I 
Group,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  j 
our  Merchandise  Managers’  Group,  which  has  a  very 
real  hearing  on  this  difference  in  profit.  Mr.  Hastings 
recalls  a  number  of  experiences  which  have  led  tbe 
Hastings  Group  to  better  buying. 

In  the  Report  of  Operating  Expenses  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  very  valuable  information  and  analysis  on  the 
subject  of  turnovers,  markdowns  and  sales  per  em¬ 
ployee  which  should  be  carefully  reviewed  by  every 
menil)er  of  the  Natimial  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association. 
My  object  here  is  not  to  add  to  these  analyses,  but 
rather  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  members  of  this 
Association  not  only  on  the  general  common  figures 
emphasized  in  the  Report  and  generally  talked  about 
by  the  merchants  of  the  country,  but  also  on  the  great 
store  of  other  helpful  information  contained  in  the 
Report.  A  close  examination  and  comparison  with 
the  common  figures  for  the  more  profitable  stores  holds 
tremendous  possibilities  for  every  merchant  who  is  not 
now  in  that  class. 

Send  at  once  for  your  copy  of  the  Report. 


Systems  Used  in  Gift  Wrapping 

(Continued  from  page  8) 

ting  duplicate  check  and  looking  for  the  card.  The 
duplicate  check,  with  the  little  yellow  ticket  affixed,  is 
kept  on  file  in  the  Delivery  Department. 

STORE  NO.  10 

A  gift  sticker  is  placed  on  the  salescheck  by  the  sales¬ 
person  and  this  authorizes  the  cash¬ 
ier-inspector  to  remove  the  price 
from  merchandise.  The  sticker 
should  not  cover  the  price.  The 
merchandise  is  then  folded  and 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  placed 
in  a  gift  box  which  is  wrapped  in 
our  regular  wrapping  jiaper  anti  sent  to  the  delivery  with 
the  whole  duplicate  check.  In  the  Delivery  Depart¬ 
ment  a  gift  address  label 
is  used,  and  duplicate 
check  kept  in  file. 

We  use  for  gift  wrap¬ 
ping  a  grey  skytogen  gift 
box,  die  stamped  with  our 
name.  Samples  of  the 
sticker  and  label  used  are 
Gift  Address  Label  reproduced  herewith. 


Name  and 
Address  of 
Firm 


GIFT 
(Name  of 
Store) 

Gift  Sticker 


oAn 


bureau  Service 

May  we  call  your  attention  to  our  EMPLOY¬ 
MENT  BUREAU  service. 

The  Merchant,  who  is  in  need  of  a  store  execu¬ 
tive  or  who  is  considering  an  increase  to  his  staff 
or  a  iKJssible  change  in  management,  will  find  this 
service  confidential  and  reliable. 

The  Out-of-Town  store  which  does  not  maintain 
a  New  York  Office  may  use  this  service  for  the 
preliminary  negotiations  with  prospective  execu¬ 
tives  in  the  East. 

The  Retail  Store  Executive  seeking  a  connection 
or  desiring  to  make  a  change,  will  find  this  ser¬ 
vice  thorough  in  its  scope;  dependable  in  main¬ 
taining  the  strictest  confidence  and  helpful  in  its 
coojieration. 

The  Bureau  will  specialize  in  the  following  vo¬ 
cations  ; 

Merchandise 
Advertising 
Delivery 
Store 
Credit 

Window  Display 
Receiving 
Personnel 
Training 
Garage 

Floor  or  Section 
Maintenance  Supts.  ”  ”  ” 

Buyers  and  Assistants 

Controllers,  Office  Mcjrs.  and  Assistants 

The  service  is  free  to  the  store,  except  where 
special  investigation  service  is  requested. 

The  service  charge  to  the  individual  is  the  same  as 
the  usual  agency  rates.  There  is  no  registration 
charge. 

JAMES  J.  DORAN  COMPANY 

Consultants  in  Retail  Management 

141  Broadway,  New  York  City 

Personnel  Department— Phone  Rector  7975 


Managers  and  Assistants 
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Capitalize  Play  Spirit  in  Training  of  Juniors 

A  Short  Playlet  With  a  Plot  Based  on  Trouble  Caused  by 
Ordinary  Errors  Will  Stimulate  Interest  and  Enthusiasm 

By  Anna  L.  Dodds,  Training  Dept.,  Joseph  Home  Co.,  Pittsburgh 


The  USE  of  skits  or  playlets  seems  to  be  peculiarly 
adapted  to  certain  phases  of  training  work.  Espec¬ 
ially  is  this  true  in  work  among  junior  employees, 
where  capitalizing  the  play  spirit  stimulates  interest 
and  enthusiasm. 

The  playlets  should  be  short  and  based  on  actual  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  jobs  concerned.  They  become  most  jirac- 
tical  if  developed  at  the  time  of  presentation  from  im¬ 
mediate  incidents  in  store  operation  by  some  member 
of  the  Training  Dejjartment.  Then  they  meet  a  partic¬ 
ular  training  need.  If  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  Inspecting  Force  that  evidences  itself 
in  numerous  cross-labels,  to  dramatize  an  actual  cross¬ 
label  complaint  taken  from  the  Adjuster’s  files  makes 
an  interesting  group  meeting  program. 

The  following  skit,  written  for  a  monthly  meeting  of 
Inspectors  emphasizes  not  only  cross-labels  and  methods 
in  wrapping,  but  contains  as  well,  a  timely  bit  of  dia¬ 
logue  on  the  use  of  the  telephone.  The  skit  was  ])re- 
sented  in  the  Training  Department  simultaneously  to 
a  store-wide  discussion  of  telephone  service. 

A  careful  choice  of  people  who  are  to  produce  the 
playlet  will  permit  a  certain  degree  of  leniency  in  the 
memorizing  of  parts  and  thus  encourage  a  spontaneity 
in  the  players  that  is  bound  to  be  refreshing  as  well  as 
stimulating. 

INSPECTOR  S  PLAYLET 

CH.-\R.\CTERS :  Emmy  Lnu,  Emmy  Lou's  Mother.  Dick. 

-Adjusting  Clerk,  Salesperson,  Two  In¬ 
spectors.  (V’oice  from  rear  of  stage.) 
PROPERTIES :  Wicker  setee,  rocker,  floor  lamp,  table. 

screens,  fixture  to  be  used  as  -Adjusting 
counter  and  wrapping  desk,  embroidery, 
pencil,  expense  transfer  order  book,  pack¬ 
age  with  tracer  label  on  it  containing 
kangaroo  skates,  pair  of  ice  skates,  and 
complete  wrapping  desk  supplies.  Emmy 
Lou’s  wraps,  signs  “.Adjusting  Department’’ 
and  “Wrapping  Desk.” 

SCEXE  I 

(Emmy  Lon  and  her  mother  sitting  comfortably  in  their 
living  room.  Emmy  Lou  is  waiting  for  Dick,  her  «rtt’ 
boy  friend,  who  has  called  only  twice  before  in  her 
home.  On  setee — huge  bundle  unopened.) 

Emmy  Lou:  “I  thought  I’d  save  what  Dick  sent  me 
for  my  birthday  until  tonight  when  he  comes.  He  said 
it  was  a  winter  toy.  He’s  a  big  kid.  It’s  a  wonder  he 
didn’t  send  me  snow  shoes!  Look  at  the  size  of  the 
package.” 

Mother:  (Knitting  in  a  chair)  “He’s  a  foolish  boy 
to  send  you  anything,  but  he’ll  learn.  There’s  the  bell 
now.” 

Emmy  Lou:  (Jumps  up)  “Wonder  if  he’s  wearing 
his  red  necktie  and  those  purple  socks.  If  he  is, 
we  should  have  heard  him  before  he  rang  the  bell.  But 
he’s  fun,  so  why  fuss  over  colors.” 

(From  behind  scenes:)  “Mamma,  oh  mamma:  I 


can’t  find  my  goloshes  and  Billy’s  waiting  for  me  with 
his  sled.” 

Mother:  “Well,  Jane,  you’d  lose  your  teeth  if  they 
weren’t  all  your  very  own.”  (Goes  out  to  hunt  goloshes 
just  as  Dick  and  Emmy  Lou  come  in.  Dick  lays  a  pair 
of  skates  on  the  table. ) 

Emmy  Lou:  “Why  Dick,  what  under  the  sun  can 
you  do  with  skates  in  here?” 

Dick:  “Oh,  I  just  brought  them  over.  Jim  gave 
them  to  me  for  Christmas.  Thought  you’d  like  to 
see  them.” 

Emmy  Lou:  (Admiring  .skates)  “They  are  nice. 
Wish  I  had  new  ones.  We  might  have  a  two-legged 
race  with  these  down  on  the  pond.” 

Dick :  “Oh  we  might  do  better  than  that.  Come  on 
Emmy,  open  up  your  bundle.” 

Emmy  Lou :  ’’-Ml  right,  don’t  you  think  I’m  a  won¬ 
der  saving  it  till  you  could  watch  me  break  the  string?” 
(( )pens  package  which  has  a  tracer  label  on  it.  Out  fall 
kangaroo  skates.) 

Dick  :  ’’What  under  heaven !  Where  were  that  sales¬ 
man’s  brains?  I  bought  skates  for  you  and  what  are 
those  wild  things?  Looks  like  Mother’s  old  egg  beater.” 

Emmy  Lou:  (-Ml  eyes)  “What  are  they?  How  do 
they  work?  Why  they’re  for  your  feet.  Kangaroo 
skates.  Put  them  on,  Dick.” 

(Dick  puts  them  on  and  tries  to  walk  with  them. 
Jum])ing  goes  better,  so  he  begins  jum])ing. ) 

Dick:  “These  are  just  like  pogo  sticks.” 

Emmy  Lou:  “Mayl)e  they  are  but  there’s  not  much 
fun  for  me.  M  ho  wants  to  go  kangarooing  around  all 
alone  ?” 

Dick :  “Oh  Emmy,  I’m  sorry.  I’ll  take  them  oflf  and 
we’ll  go  to  the  movies.  I  thought  we  could  have  had 
a  grand  old  skate  at  Zaph’s  but  somebody’s  blunder 
spoiled  that.  I’ll  take  them  in  tomorrow  and  find  out 
where  those  skates  are  or  know  why.” 

(By  this  time  Emmy  has  her  things  on  and  both  go 
off  to  the  movies.) 

SCENE  II 

(Adjusting  Dept.  Complaint  Clerk.) 

Dick :  (With  huge  bundle)  “Can  you  tell  me,  when  I 
send  my  best  girl  friend  a  pair  of  skates  for  her  birth¬ 
day,  why  she  gets  a  bund  Ae  this.  Open  it  up.  Look 
at  those  wild  things ;  and  the  bill  calls  for  $4.50  skates 
and  a  pair  of  shoes!  Besides,  why  is  the  bill  in  at  all? 
The  man  said  he’d  take  special  care  to  have  it  wrapped 
as  a  gift  and  I  gave  him  my  card.  M'^hat  can  you  say 
to  explain  all  that?” 

Adj.  Clerk:  “I’m  very  sorry,  sir.  This  is  aggravat¬ 
ing  to  have  a  gift  turn  out  so  unsatisfactorily.”  (Looks 
carefully  at  tracer  label.)  “Oh,  here’s  part  of  the  trouble 
right  here,  the  inspector  has  put  this  tracer  label  on 
the  wrong  package.” 

Dick:  “Well  she’s  spoiled  a  nice  little  skating  party 
on  the  ice.  ’Tisn’t  as  though  a  fellow  had  a  girl  and 
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The  section  at  the  right, 
laid  over  Oxite,  remained 
practically  new,  with  the 
colors  still  bright  and  nati 
ural.This  U  a  practical  dem. 
onstration  of  how  Ozite 
doubles  the  life  of  door 
coverings! 


This  carpet  was  laid  in  a 
busy  aisle — half  over  Ozite 
Cushion  and  half  laid  plain. 
In  less  than  a  year  the  un¬ 
protected  half  was  worn 
and  faded  looking — as 
shown  in  this  unretouched 
photograph. 


This  section  sixis  laid  over  Otice. 


This  part  of  the  carpet  tvas  laid  plain. 


of  Ozite^s 


Here  Is 


A  FAMOUS  store  (prominent  m 
the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.)  proved  for 
itself  that  Ozite  doubles  the  life  of 
floor  coverings!  The  test  used  was 
simple — its  conclusions  were  inescap¬ 
able.  The  selfsame  carpet  that  was 
worn  and  faded  at  one  end  was  new 
and  beautiful  at  the  other,  where  Ozite 
protected  it. 

You  can  convince  yourself  by  this 


test  on  your  own  floor.  It  demon¬ 
strates  the  great  economy  of  Ozite  and 
it  shows  at  once  how  Ozite  makes 
rugs  and  carpets  feel  twice  as  soft  and 
luxurious. 


use  Ozite  under  all  your  store  carpets  and  rugs ! 


Clinton  Carpet  Company 
47  West  34th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
American  Hair  Felt  Co.,  Mfrt. 


Mug  Cushion 
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Say  you  saw  it  in  THE  BULLETIN. 
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skates  and  outdoor  ice  all  at  once,  all  the  time.  Now 
ne.xt  Wednesday  the  ice’ll  probably  be  soft.  Well,  how 
can  you  fix  that  up?” 

Adj.  Clerk:  (In  meantime  has  gotten  out  an  ex¬ 
pense  transfer  order  for  skates  and  shoes.)  “Just  a 
minute  perhaps  I  can  go  with  you  to  have  this  filled. 
What  size  and  color  were  the  shoes?” 

Dick :  “4y2  B,  black,  and  the  skates  were  light  alumi¬ 
num  racers  at  $4.50,  special.  You  can  send  them  to  this 
address.  I’ll  not  go  down.  Send  them  to  Miss  Emmy 
Lou  Bradley,  1300  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Bellevue.  Now 
don’t  make  another  ‘faux  pas.’  Emmy’s  got  to  have 
those  today.”  (Both  leave.) 

SCENE  III 

(Inspector’s  Desk.  Same  fixture  as  Scene  II.  Two 
inspectors  at  a  desk;  a  salesperson  standing  xvith  Ex¬ 
pense  Transfer  Order  talking  with  the  Tracer  Clerk.) 

S.  P.  (Showing  skates  to  tracer.)  “Yes,  these  are 
the  same  size  and  color  exactly.” 

Tracer:  “Well,  for  Pete’s  sake  get  it  right  this  time. 
It’s  pretty  bad  to  get  those  kanagaroo  things  when 
your  birthday  gift  was  ice  racers.” 

S.  P.  (Takes  the  skates  and  shoes  to  desk  with  order 
and  hands  them  to  wrapper.)  “Ruth,  let’s  see  what  you 
can  do  on  a  package  like  this.  Do  it  up  as  though  it 
belonged  to  Mrs.  Coolidge.” 


Ruth:  “Huh,  guess  ^Irs.  Coolidge  wouldn’t  mind 
having  a  package  like  we  make  at  Horne’s.  Bet  none 
those  Washington  stores  can  beat  us  on  wrapping.” 

S.  P. :  “Perhaps  not,  when  you’re  on  the  job.  Just] 
for  fun.  I’ll  wait  and  have  a  look  at  your  A  No.  ij 
bundle.” 

(Ruth  is  busy  wrapping,  the  telephone  rings  and] 
Mary  answers.)  “Sporting  Goods  Department.” 

Voice:  (Not  heard)  “Is  Mr.  Phillips  there?” 

Mary:  “Hold  the  line  please,  I’ll  call  him.”  Aside,] 
with  hand  over  mouthpiece,  “Mr.  Phillips.” 

S.  P. :  “Mr.  Phillips  just  went  to  lunch.” 

Mary:  Returns  to  phone.  “I’m  sorry.  Mr.  Phillipi] 
is  out  at  lunch.  Is  there  any  message?” 

Voice:  (Not  heard)  “No  thank  you.”  (Marj’ hangi] 
up  receiver.) 

Mary  to  Ruth:  “That  phone  surely  rings  often; 
gimminy  it’s  hard  to  answer  it  according  to  our  tele-: 
phone  questionnaire.  I  catch  myself  all  the  time  sa\ai^ 
the  wrong  thing.” 

Ruth:  “There  you  are;  now.  I’m  going  to  lunch.”] 
(Sets  bundle  on  ledge  of  desk.) 

S.  P. :  “Ruth  isn’t  it  a  shame  we  didn’t  do  this  in 
the  first  place?  This  is  a  real  Horne  package.  Well, 
don’t  eat  too  much  of  that  chocolate  cake.  We  want 
you  back.” 


A  Program  for  Controlling  Markdowns  and  Shortages 

Address  by  John  B.  Swinney,  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr.,  Sanger  Bros.,  Dallas,  Tex.,  to  the  Merchandise 

Managers’  Group 


HEARTBREAKING  thing  in  merchandising  is  to 
see  profits,  which  have  been  slowly  built  up  month 
by  month,  suddenly  wii)ed  out  by  shortages  after  the 
year  is  over.  So  when  I  went  to  Sanger  Bros,  last 
December,  I  decided  that  my  most  important  task  was 
to  see  that  there  were  no  unnecessary  shortages  in  the 
inventory  on  December  31,  and  that  the  starting  figure 
for  the  new  year  was  as  nearly  correct  as  possible. 

First  we  adopted  the  Macy  inventory  procedure 
with  a  few  modifications  from  other  stores,  particularly 
Lord  &  Taylor.  I  assumed  full  responsibility  for  the 
inventory  and  after  working  up  the  procedure  in  detail, 
taught  it  to  a  group  of  captains,  approximately  fifteen 
for  Dallas  and  a  corresponding  number  for  Fort 
M’orth  and  Waco.  These  captains  were  selected  mainly 
from  general  office  section  heads,  such  as  cashiers, 
credit  men  and  others  accustomed  to  e.xact  detail.  They 
in  turn  taught  the  system  to  tlie  clerks  who  were  to 
take  the  inventory.  The  store  was  closed  on  December 
31  and  the  job  done  in  one  day.  The  result  was  a 
drop  of  over  $100,000  in  shortages  from  the  last  year. 

While  the  clerks  were  taking  inventory,  stock  people, 
porters,  etc.,  made  a  thorougli  cleaning  up  of  reserve 
stock  spaces  so  that  when  the  inventory  was  over  the 
stock  rooms  were  in  apple-pie  order  for  the  new  year. 

Next  I  found  too  much  reserve  stock  space  and  de¬ 
cided  to  give  up  entirely  one  large  four-story  ware¬ 
house.  To  do  so  a  young  floor  man  was  appointed  to 
salvage  unnecessary  stocks  and  equipment.  The  win¬ 
dow  trimming  department  had  a  big  accumulation  and 


many  departments  like  toys  had  the  usual  “after-holi¬ 
days”  collection  of  damaged  merchandise.  This  man 
with  two  colored  porters  salvaged  the  entire  building  in 
four  weeks.  We  were  so  well  impressed  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  his  work  in  a  large  organization  that  he 
w’as  given  general  suj^ervision  of  all  warehouses  with 
authority  to  salvage  old  merchandise,  fi.xtures  and  the 
like.  We  feel  sure  this  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
future  tendencies  to  shortage  and  markdowns. 

The  next  job  was  to  get  a  lietter  control  of  mark-i 
downs  before  they  are  taken.  The  salvage  man  is  oni- 
constant  lookout  for  merchandise  which  should  get  oni 
its  way  while  a  small  reduction  will  move  it.  We  •' 
adopted  the  double  system  used  by  many  stores,  con¬ 
sisting  first  of  an  application  for  reductions,  followed 
later  by  an  actual  tabulation  of  reductions  taken,  each, 
made  out  indei)endently  of  the  other,  so  as  to  provide 
a  check  against  unnecessary  reductions  as  well  as  care-  J 
lessness.  All  reductions  were  put  in  the  hands  of  I 
reduction  clerk.  I 

Finally  we  enlarged  the  scope  of  our  salvage  man  so  . 
that  he  is  constantly  going  through  one  stock  after  ’ 
another  with  the  buyer  and  the  Merchandise  Manager  ; 
and  making  notes  of  stocks  that  need  pushing  out,  | 
either  at  once  or  at  some  future  time  which  seems  i 
more  appropriate.  In  this  way  we  always  know  the  . 
soft  spots  in  every  stock  and  incidentally,  the  holes  in 
wanted  merchandise,  the  items  or  types  of  merchandise  ‘ 
which  are  slowing  up  turnover  and  the  real  causes  ■ 
in  each  department  of  any  unprofitable  operations. 
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